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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  COPPERSMITH 


The  clangour  of  metal  upon  metal  filling  the  low, 
dark  workshop,  pulsating  out  into  the  hot  sun- 
shine of  the  courtyards  behind,  and  the  hot 
shadow  of  the  narrow  street  in  front.  Pulsating 
musically,  yet  with  an  undercurrent  of  jarring 
vibration  like  a  north-country  burr  on  a  woman's 
tongue.  The  whole  best  described,  perchance, 
in  the  native  name  for  the  copper  which  the 
workmen  were  hammering  and  welding  into  pots 
and  pans — famhur. 

Tdm  hur,  tdm-lmrr — iirr — icr. 

Thus    endlessly   through    afternoon   sunshine 

and  afternoon  shade,  as  the  shine  fell  full  on  a 
/y      VOL.  II  B 
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woman  who  was  sitting  silently  beside  a  row 
of  mud  cooking-places  in  the  first  courtyard. 
So  still,  so  silent;  it  seemed  as  if  the  waves  of 
sound  must  break  baffled  upon  the  carven  folds 
of  the  coarse,  whitey-brown  veil  which,  covering 
her  almost  from  head  to  foot,  was  drawn  tight 
over  the  forehead  to  conceal  the  hair,  and  wound 
tight  under  the  chin  so  as  to  hide  all  save  the 
oval  face  barred  by  level  black  brows,  and  the 
brown  curves  of  a  wide  mouth.  Only  about 
her  feet  a  voluminous  petticoat  showed  its  dingy 
red  and  green  borderings  like  a  frill.  The  typical 
dress  of  a  widow  in  Northern  India,  and  the  face 
matched  it.  More  indifferent  than  sad  ;  the  lack 
of  vitality,  inseparable  from  the  conviction  that 
the  life  is  not  worth  Kving,  written  on  every 
feature,  blurring  its  beauty.  For  Durga-dei  had 
been  beautiful  a  year  ago  when  sunsetting  had 
sent  the  master  coppersmith  to  tell  her  so,  and 
praise  the  order  of  a  well-kept  house.  Now  the 
shadow  creeping  inch  by  inch  along  the  sunlit 
dust,  and  up  the  sunlit  mud  wall,  brought  her  no 
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emotion  save  the  mechanical  hope  that  the 
lentils  would  be  properly  cooked  by  supper  time, 
and  the  vague  wonder  why  her  sister-in-law's 
shrill  voice  had  not  recommenced  the  conjugation 
of  the  imperative  mood  from  the  inner  court. 
Parbutti  had  been  sleeping  longer  than  usual ; 
she  who  but  a  year  agone  would  no  more  have 
dared  to  sleep !  And  as  for  command  ?  Was 
not  a  clewarani — the  husband's  younger  brother's 
wife — bound  by  every  principle  of  religion  and 
decency  to  obey  ?  Durga-dei's  black  brows  grew 
straighter  at  the  thought  of  the  change  one 
short  year  had  wrought.  And  Gopal,  Parbutti's 
husband,  was  the  master  now.  A  pretty  master 
for  all  his  good  looks,  for  all  his  learning  1  yet 
what  else  could  one  expect,  seeing  he  had  spent 
his  youth  over  books  at  the  Municipal  School, 
while  his  elder  brother,  despite  his  crippled 
condition,  had  kept  the  ancestral  business  a- 
going  ?  Yes !  on  that  point  the  dead  husband 
had  been  weak ;  and  yet  how  proud  he  had  been 
of  the  handsome  lad  who  was  to  bring  sons  to 
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the  ancestral  hearth  !  But  he  had  not  even  done 
so  much,  though  to  be  sure,  for  that  Parbutti  was 
to  blame  ;  a  jealous  wife,  too  selfish — 

'  Durga  !  Durga-dei !  The  broom,  quick  !  Am 
I  to  sit  in  the  dust  like  a  lone  widow  because 
thou  art  lazy  ?     The  broom,  I  say  ! ' 

The  voice  which  overbore  one  clamour  by 
another  was  not  pleasant ;  but  it  was  so  in  com- 
parison with  Durga's  face  as  she  rose  reluctantly. 
A  thousand  times  more  so  than  that  same  face 
when,  after  a  few  minutes  of  listening  to  the  high- 
pitched  voice,  the  shrouded  figure  showed  again 
through  the  doorway  leading  to  the  inner  court. 
Not  an  ungraceful  figure,  despite  its  shroud,  as  it 
leant  despondently  against  the  lintel,  while  the 
black  eyes  shifted  in  a  sort  of  helpless  indiffer- 
ence over  the  blank  walls  imprisoning  them. 

A  year  ago ;  only  a  year  ago  ! 

Her  u.npractised  brain  attempted  no  other 
complaint ;  but  this  unformulated  sense  of  injury 
possessed  her  utterly,  and  everything  in  heaven 
and   earth   became  an  outrage  on  that   capable 
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past  when  she  had  held  the  reins  of  government. 
Of  a  truth,  in  that  small  kingdom  of  hers  behind 
the  coppersmith's  shop  naught  had  been  wanting 
that  she  could  compass.  Naught  save  children ; 
for  that  Parbutti,  feckless  Parbutti,  with  youth 
and  health  and  strength  on  both  sides,  was  far 
more  responsible  than  she.  If  the  curse  had  been 
hers,  would  she  not  gladly  have  given  a  hand- 
maiden to  her  lord  ?  But  they  had  waited  for 
the  brother's  child  which  would  be  as  their  own, 
and  in  that  hope  had  refused  to  adopt  a  son  while 
yet  there  was  time.  Even  now — the  small  supple 
hands  sought  the  crevices  beyond  the  door  lintel 
against  which  they  had  been  resting  slackly — 
sought  them  as  if  intent  on  finding  some  flaw, 
some  finger-hold  in  the  blank  brick  wall — yes  ! 
even  now,  but  for  Parbutti's  indecent  jealousy,  the 
old  customs  might  bring  a  tardy  comfort,  and 
give  her,  the  widow,  back  something  of  her  lost 
power  and  position.  The  Mosaic  maxim,  'Let 
him  take  the  woman  and  raise  up  children  to  his 
brother,'  was  so  familiar  to  Durga-dei   that  its 
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fulfilment  in  this  case  seemed  to  her  quite  com- 
monplace. Married  to  Gopal  by  hurcw,  she 
would  not,  of  course,  regain  her  status  as  the  wife, 
but  she  might  find  solace  as  the  house  mother,  if 
there  were  children.  The  passion  of  hearth  and 
home  was  strong  in  her,  as  it  is  in  most  good 
Hindu  women ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  disrec^ard  of  time-honoured  custom  towards 
herself  counted  for  far  less  in  her  resentment 
than  the  disregard  of  a  time-honoured  custom 
which  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  the  family ; 
since  she  would  then  have  the  right  to  keep 
handsome,  lazy  Gopal  and  his  work  together  for 
the  sake  of  the  son  who  might  be  born  to  the 
old  trade.  She  was  of  the  stern  old  school ;  but 
those  two  were  not ;  and  so,  between  the  hearth 
and  that  calm  perpetuity  in  which  lay  its  only 
chance  of  success,  stood  a  strong  woman's  jeal- 
ousy and  a  weak  man's  cunning.  For  Gopal 
knew  well  that  sooner  or  later  even  the  most 
indecent  of  barren  wives  must  give  her  lord  a 
child-bringer.     And  in  such  case,  without  being 
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bad  to  the  heart's  core,  a  handsome  fellow  like 
Gopal  might  well  speculate  on  a  youthful  bride  in 
the  future,  rather  than  take  a  widow  in  the 
present,  since  Parbutti  would  never  allow  both. 
So,  on  the  whole,  he  was  not  so  much  to  blame. 
Men  were  men  when  all  was  said  and  done. 
They  loved  beauty.  Yet  she  had  been  beautiful 
— surely  she  had  been  beautiful. 

The  clangour  ceased  suddenly,  leaving,  as  it 
were,  an  echo  in  the  chime  of  the  police  office 
gong  at  the  nearest  gate  striking  the  hour — five 
o'clock.  Durga,  as  she  counted  the  strokes,  smiled 
contemptuously.  As  usual  Gopal  was  seizing  on 
the  first  excuse  for  knocking  off  work,  though  a 
good  two  hours  of  daylight  remained  for  the 
industrious — for  the  old-style  masters,  such  as  her 
dead  husband  had  been.  But  this  one  did  not 
even  trouble  to  see  the  shop  properly  closed,  the 
implements  put  aside,  or  guard  against  the  pren- 
tice trick  of  concealing  a  handful  or  two  of 
snippings  and  filings;  for  there  was  his  lithe 
figure  at  the  door,  about  to  cross  to  the  inner 
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courtyard — to  ease  and  indolence — to  his  supper 
— to — to  Parbutti ! 

A  flash  of  intense  vitality  came  to  Durga's 
face :  despite  its  silence,  its  absolute  stillness,  her 
whole  figure  was  instinct  with  life  as  she  stood 
looking  at  the  man  opposite  her.  He  was  about 
her  own  age,  and  the  scanty  clothing  of  the 
artisan  classes  left  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his 
limbs  unconcealed.  The  face  was  handsome  also 
and  pleasant  in  its  beardless  contours,  surrounded 
by  the  fringe  of  silky  black  hair  showing  beneath 
the  artisan's  round  calico  cap.  Both  figure  and 
features  displaying  at  their  best  the  character- 
istics of  that  curious  guild  which  for  thousands  of 
years  has  defied  the  Sudra  origin  imputed  to  it 
by  the  Brahmans,  and  worn  the  sacred  thread  of 
the  twice-born  in  the  smithy,  the  mason's  yard, 
and  the  carpenter's  shop.  It  curved  now  like  a 
piece  of  whipcord  across  the  bronze  body  to  which 
the  afternoon  sunshine  sent  gleams  of  gold  as  it 
shone  on  the  sweat -dewed  muscles.  A  fine 
young  fellow  certainly,  with  the  thin,  deft  hands 
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and  feet  which  are  the  outcome  of  generations  on 
generations  of  manual  dexterity  displayed  in  one 
and  only  one  direction.  So  far,  a  type  of  past 
ages  when  Nasmyth  hammers  and  Archimedean 
drills  were  unknown.  Yet  they  were  not  un- 
known to  Gopal  the  coppersmith.  He  had  not 
been  idle  at  the  Municipal  School,  where  the 
primers  discourse  glibly  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  all  the  marvels  born  from  that  curious 
potentiality — the  human  brain.  So  the  forty  and 
odd  ounces  of  grey  matter  in  Gopal's  own  skull  were 
leavened  with  ideas  foreign  to  those  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  through  ages  of  slow 
heredity.  A  curious  anomaly ;  one  which  has  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  master  builders  of 
the  Great  Imperial  Institute  when  they  count  the 
cost  of  progress.  And  yet  as  he  paused,  arrested 
by  the  glow  on  Durga's  face,  his  thoughts  defied 
his  education.  For  it  came  home  to  him 
suddenly,  causelessly,  that  this  woman,  the 
widow  of  his  dead  brother,  was  beautiful,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  her — if  he  chose.     Yes ! 
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she  was  beautiful — far  more  beautiful,  despite  her 
widowhood,  than  the  jealous  wife  awaiting  him 
within;  and  she  was  his  by  right — if  he  chose. 
Why  should  he  not  choose?  These  thoughts 
were  crowding  culture  from  his  brain,  as  he 
crossed  the  courtyard  without  a  word ;  for  con- 
vention so  far  held  him  fast.  Only  as  she  stepped 
aside  from  the  door  to  let  him  pass,  their  eyes 
met. 

When  he  had  gone,  and  the  sound  of  Parbutti's 
shrill  welcoming  rose  over  the  high  partition  wall, 
Durga  crouched  down  beside  the  fireplace,  and 
blew  softly  at  the  smouldering  embers  under  the 
pot  of  lentils.  It  was  woman's  work  to  fan  a 
flame  if — if  it  were  not  fierce  enough  to  do  its 
duty  to  the  hearth.  Easy  work  also:  a  woman 
could  do  it  with  no  more  exertion  than  would 
make  the  bosom  rise  and  fall  a  trifle  quicker,  or 
send  a  tremble  through  the  arm  supporting  the 
bowed  shoulder.  No  more  than  that.  And  even 
that  Parbutti  did  not  notice,  as  she  bustled  out, 
full  of  wifely  service  and  housewifely  blame,  to 
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set  the  finishing  touches  to  the  meal  and  carry  it 
off  to  the  hungry  master,  leaving  a  shapeless 
bundle  of  widowhood  waiting  indifferently  for 
such  dog's  share  of  food  as  might  be  left  when 
other  appetites  were  satisfied.  Then  a  great 
silence  seemed  to  take  possession  of  and  fill  the 
outer  court,  just  as  the  clangour  had  filled  it,  and 
still  Durga  sat  waiting,  her  eyes  upon  the  fire. 
The  sunlight  left  the  wall  to  dull  shadow,  the 
flames  died  down,  but  no  one  called;  perhaps 
they  had  eaten  everything,  and  she  must  stave  off 
her  whole  day's  hunger  with  a  handful  of  parched 
grain.  Well !  'twould  count  as  a  virtue,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  the  dead  husband  who  had  gone 
down  to  death  sonless ;  not  by  her  fault,  though 
— not  by  her  fault  !  The  old  vague  sense  of  in- 
jury returned,  lulling  her  to  a  sort  of  resignation. 

'  Durga  !  Durga-dei ! ' 

She  started  from  a  half- doze  to  see  Parbutti 
pausing  on  her  way  to  the  outer  door,  in  order 
to  exclaim  at  laziness, — exclaiming  all  the  louder 
because   Gopal,  also  on   his   way   to   the   world 
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beyond  those  four  walls,  stood  by  listening  both 
to  the  scolding  and  the  silence.  Suddenly  he 
moved  impatiently  to  the  door. 

'  Come,  wife  !  There  is  no  time  for  such  things 
nowadays.  Stay  wrangling  if  thou  wilt.  I  hate 
it  all.  Holy  Lukshmi !  it  hath  been  so  since 
the  world  began,  and  I  am  tired  of  it ! ' 

He  scarcely  knew  his  own  meaning ;  only  this 
was  clear — the  old  customs,  the  old  conventional 
ways  were  an  annoyance.  Yet,  as  he  walked 
moodily  down  the  narrow  street  towards  the 
police  station,  his  mind  circled  round  one  thought 
— he  had  a  right  by  immemorial  usage  to  claim 
Durga  if  he  chose.  A  queer  medley  altogether 
was  Gopal,  the  coppersmith,  seated  in  the  grow- 
ing darkness  on  a  certain  flight  of  steps  leading 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  a  small  Hindu 
temple  and  the  back  door  of  a  native  printing 
office.  Just  over  the  way  a  yellow-trousered 
constable  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  police  and  octroi  station,  between  a  patent 
Birmingham -made  weighing  machine,  warranted 
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all  the  latest  improvements,  and  a  primitive 
water  clock ;  thus  as  it  were  keeping  watch  over 
the  due  measurement  of  the  two  great  staples  of 
civilisation — Time  and  Money,  and  looking  with 
equal  impartiality  at  the  rising  beam  registering 
its  burden  accurately,  and  the  copper  bowl — 
made  no  doubt  by  a  forebear  of  Gopal's — sinking 
lower  and  lower  as  the  water  filtered  through  the 
hole  in  its  bottom,  until  it  marked  the  where- 
abouts of  an  hour  by  having  to  be  fished  up 
and  set  afloat  once  more  on  the  Sea  of  Time, — 
like  the  soul  of  a  man  according  to  the  theory 
of  metempsychosis.  This  flight  of  steps  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  idle,  for,  lying  as  it  did 
just  within  the  city  gate,  it  was  a  coign  of  vantage 
whence  things  new  and  old  might  be  seen  clearly 
side  by  side.  Gopal  liked  it,  because  he  himself 
was  compounded  of  ancient  characters  and  modern 
ideas.  He  sat  gossiping  over  an  ill-printed  news- 
paper, watching  the  worshippers  go  up  to  do  pooja 
in  the  temple,  commenting  on  the  last  police 
news,  and  the  chance  of  so  and  so  being  run  in 
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for  a  breach  of  the  bye-laws;  while  through  the 
high  arched  gateway,  showing  in  shadow  against 
the  darkening  sky,  the  herds  of  cattle  came 
trooping  dustily,  undriven  save  by  custom  and 
the  homing  instinct.  A  packed  throng,  streaming 
through  the  gate  in  unison,  then  separating  into 
flocks,  and  so,  by  endless  unswerving  subdivision 
through  highways  and  byeways,  into  units,  arriv- 
ing each  at  last  in  the  familiar  stall.  One  of 
them,  a  big,  pearl-grey,  soft-eyed  creature,  walked 
in  composedly  to  the  courtyard  where  Durga-dei 
still  crouched  by  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  and,  sidling 
into  her  accustomed  corner,  lowed  for  her  supper. 
The  woman  rose  and  brought  it  mechanically. 
The  cow  at  any  rate  must  not  fast.  As  she  mixed 
the  portion  of  parched  grain  with  the  fodder  it 
smelt  appetising,  but  she  did  not  taste  it.  The 
hunger  that  was  on  her  was  not  to  be  stayed  by 
food.  She  did  not  envy  Parbutti  away  at  the 
wedding  festivities  at  a  neighbour's  house — those 
festivities  whence  the  ill-omened  widow's  face 
was  barred  ;   she  did  not  envy  Gopal  sitting  on 
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the  steps  watching  the  current  of  life  slip  into  the 
old  and  the  new  channels,  but  in  a  vague  way 
she  envied  Motiya,  the  milk -giver,  her  honoured 
place  by  the  hearthstone.  She  envied  her  the 
calf  which  the  milker  on  his  rounds  loosed  from 
its  tether  in  the  dark  shed,  and  an  answering 
quiver  seemed  to  run  through  her  limbs  as  she 
saw  the  mother  yield  to  the  first  rough  touch  of 
the  sucking  tongue.  When  that  was  over,  she 
crouched  down  again  to  brood  over  the  empty 
house.  Parbutti  would  not  be  back  till  all  hours, 
and  Gopal — what  of  Gopal  ? 

The  night  settled  down.  There  was  no  moon, 
only  a  spangled  star  or  two  showing  in  the  narrow 
slip  of  sky  above  her.  The  noise  of  the  city 
without  seemed  lost  in  the  stillness  of  the  court- 
yard, where,  through  the  darkness,  you  could  hear 
the  sound  of  Motiya  chewing  the  cud  of  content. 

That  in  one  corner;  in  the  other  something 
different,  and  yet — 

'  Durga  !  Durga-dei ! ' 

It  was  Gopal's  voice  through  the  darkness. 
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II 

The  dark  nights  had  yielded  to  light  ones,  and 
drawn  back  into  darkness  again  more  than  once, 
before  the  second  act  of  the  drama  began.  Such 
a  still  night!  The  moon  over -riding  the  high 
walls  shone  straight  down  upon  a  man  and 
a  woman  standing  beside  the  row  of  fireplaces 
where  the  dead  ashes  of  the  past  day's  flame 
showed  white.  Through  the  stillness  and  the 
moonshine  a  man's  voice  petulant,  almost  peevish. 

'  Lo !  I  told  thee  from  the  beginning  it  must 
be  so.  There  is  time  yet.  Have  patience 
awhile,  Darga;  when  there  is  no  escape  Parbutti 
will  yield — that  is  woman's  way.  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee ;  were  it  not  so  why  should  I 
have  sought  thee  ? '  Durga's  clasped  hands  fell 
from  their  hold  upon  his  arm  listlessly. 

'  Yea  !  thou  didst  love  me  ;  that  is  true.  And 
I  ?  Knowest  thou,  Gopal,  why  my  heart  sinks 
now  as  it  never  did  when  first  I  yielded  to  thy 
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plan  for  peace  ?  Then  it  seemed  naught  to 
keep  it  secret  awhile — no  harm — no  blame;  but 
now — Gopal !  knowest  thou  it  comes  upon  me 
even  as  if  I  were  a  shameless  one — since — since  I 
have  learnt  to  care — ' 

Her  voice  died  away  to  a  whisper,  her  dark 
eyes  sought  his  with  a  passionate  gloom  in  them 
before  which  his  shifted  uneasily. 

'  A  wife  should  love  her  husband,  surely  ?  so 
say  the  Scriptures — and  thou  lovest  old  sayings, 
0  Durga !  Yea !  and  she  should  obey  him  also. 
So  let  the  question  be  awhile.  When  due  time 
comes  Parbutti  shall  be  told  that  the  old  custom 
hath  prevailed,  and  that  the  child  is  of  the  hearth. 
She  is  quick-witted,  and  will  see  that  after  all  'tis 
better  for  her  than  a  stranger  wife.' 

A  certain  aggressiveness  of  accent  provoked  a 
sharp,  half-questioning  protest. 

'  And  for  thee  also,  Gopal ;  surely  'tis  best  for 
thee — if  as  thou  sayest  I  am  dear  unto  thee  ? ' 

'  For  me  also,  if  thou  desires  t  it  so,  though 

we  men  ask  first  that  our  women  live  in  peace. 
VOL.  II  C 
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But  see,  the  moon  climbs  high ;  Parbiitti  will  be 
returning,  and  she  must  not  suspect  yet  awhile. 
Look  not  so  troubled,  Durga  !  Sure  I  love  thee, 
else  wherefore  should  I  have  sought  thee  ? ' . 

The  repetition  of  this  argument  seemed  as 
much  for  his  own  conviction  as  for  hers,  and 
there  was  something  of  the  same  motive  in  the 
half-hearted  kiss  he  stooped  to  bestow  upon  her. 
To  his  surprise  she  shrank  from  it,  and  the  un- 
expected rebuff  bringing  sudden  stimulus  to  his 
passion,  he  slid  his  arm  under  the  widow's  shroud 
and  drew  her  towards  him  with  a  patronizing 
laugh.  '  Lo  !  thou  art  a  fool,  Durga !  Afraid 
because  thou  hast  found  a  weak  spot  in  thy  heart 
for  lazy  Gopal,  when  thou  shouldest  be  thanking 
thy  namesake,  '^Mai  Bhavani,  for  sending  pleasure 
in  the  path  of  duty.  Afraid  lest  folk  should 
blame  thee,  when,  woman -like,  thou  shouldest 
be  praying  the  gods  Parbutti  might  return  even 
now  to  see  thee  preferred  before  her.' 

The    words    were    spoken    lightly,    and    the 
1  The  Hindu  Venus  ;  Duvga  in  another  form. 
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speaker's  eyes  smiled  into  the  earnest  ones  raised 
to  his.  So  neither  saw  a  muffled  form  at  the 
entrance  behind  them  —  a  form  which  showed 
itself  for  a  second,  then  shrank  back  behind 
the  strip  of  wall,  built  like  a  screen,  across  the 
outer  door. 

'If  she  came,  Gopal,  wouldst  thou  tell  her 
the  truth  ? ' 

The  night  was  so  still  that  every  word  of  the 
passionate  whisper  was  audible  to  that  unseen 
listener. 

'  Sure  would  I,  sweetheart,  if  only  to  prevent 
her  claws  from  scratching.  For  look  you,  once 
'tis  known  that  you  and  I  have  settled  it,  she 
can  do  naught  —  save  quarrel.  That  is  why  I 
say  wait  till  the  last.  There  will  be  no  time 
then  for  words — or  wiles.  Now,  Durga,  I  must 
go — I  would  not  she  had  the  knowledge  secretly 
— that  were  an  evil  chance.' 

The  night  was  so  still  that  a  keen  listener 
might  have  heard  a  light  footfall  behind  the 
screen,  as  if  some  one  were  stealing  away  from  it. 
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But  those  two  only  heard  their  own  soft  breathing 
as  their  lips  met. 

'  Durga !  Durga !  asleep  as  usual,  and  I  bade 
thee  keep  the  fire  aglow  lest  I  should  need  aught.' 

The  familiar  fault-finding  rang  through  the 
courtyard,  and  not  even  a  tremble  in  Parbutti's 
voice  betrayed  knowledge  of  that  unseen  listener, 
who,  five  minutes  before,  had  hid  behind  the 
screen.  Gopal  was  right ;  her  wits  were  quick  to 
seize  on  what  was  to  her  own  advantage.  Anger 
and  reproach  were  desirable,  doubtless,  but  what 
if  they  left  her  helpless  ?  Besides,  there  was 
time  to  spare  for  such  things  when  she  had 
accepted  the  inevitable.  So  through  the  still 
summer  night  she  lay  awake  piecing  together 
a  plan  of  revenge  against  the  woman  who,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mud  wall,  lay  awake  piecing 
together  her  plan  for  peace.  Eevenge !  That 
was  the  first  consideration;  if  it  could  be  com- 
bined with  comparative  comfort.  Peace  !  Yes  ! 
peace ;  if  it  could  be  had  without  that  gnawing 
sense  of  shame  which  had  come  so  unexpectedly 
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to  complicate  the  situation.  So  much  for  the 
women's  thoughts ;  as  for  the  man's,  as  he  sat 
in  the  dawning  hght  eating  his  mornmg  meal, 
they  might  have  been  inferred  from  a  certain 
irritation  towards  both  the  women  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  were  engaged  in  ministering  to 
his  comfort.  For  polygamy  is  not  altogether 
tragic ;  it  is  often  comic — at  times  almost  farcical. 

The  clangour  of  metal  upon  metal  rose  with  the 
sun,  and  all  through  the  long  hot  day  the  beat 
and  the  burr  filled  the  courtyards  where  those 
two  women  went  about  their  daily  tasks.  When 
evening  came  it  brought  Gopal  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  platters  at  supper  time — an  unusual  sweet- 
ness both  in  the  viands  and  in  Parbutti's  voice. 

'  Lo !  'tis  like  a  wedding  feast,  wife,'  he  said, 
well  pleased. 

She  gave  an  odd  little  hysterical  laugh. 
'Perhaps  'tis  time  there  was  a  wedding,  0 
Gopal ! '  Then  she  grew  grave.  '  Thy  people 
say  so,  and  mine  also.  Even  last  night  Mai 
Eadha  spoke  to  me  of  her  daughter.     And  per- 
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haps  'twere  better  so.  Thou  woulclst  not  cease 
to  love  me,  0  Gopal !  because  I  brought  thee  fair 
sons ;  ay  !  and  a  fair  wife  too.' 

Her  face  was  turned  away ;  she  spoke  softly, 
regretfully,  dutifully,  as  a  good  Hindu  wife 
should  under  the  circumstances,  and  her  husband 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  Parbutti — ^jealous 
Parbutti — suggesting  a  wife  of  her  own  choice ! 
Here  indeed  would  have  been  a  chance  of  peace, 
were  it  not  for  Durga.  What  a  fool  he  had  been 
to  be  so  precipitate !  A  sudden  regard  for  the 
wife  who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  so  much  to 
him  mingled  not  unnaturally  with  a  corre- 
sponding resentment  against  the  woman  whose 
love  was  certain  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
pleasure.  Yet  he  was  too  much  taken  aback  for 
real  assent  or  denial,  and  murmured  something 
incoherently  about  there  being  no  need  for  hurry, 
no  need  to  bring  a  strange  woman  to  the  house — 
as  yet.  Parbutti's  conventional  decorum  gave 
way  before  even  this  faint  allusion  to  realities,  and 
she  turned  upon  him  sharply. 
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'  Wherefore  no  stranger,  Gopal  ?  Sure  it  must 
be  so,  seeing  thou  woulclst  not  mock  me  by 
thinkinsj  of  a  widow — a  childless  widow.  'Tis 
not  as  if  thou  didst  set  store  by  foolish  old  ways. 
'Tis  not  as  though  thou  wast  old  and  foolish  thy- 
self Thou  canst  choose  a  virgin  bride,  and  thou 
shalt  choose  one,  else  will  I  not  yield  thee.  For 
thine  own  sake,  husband,  I  will  not.  Mai 
Eadha's  daughter  is  worthy  of  thee.  Lo  !  I  have 
seen  her,  but  if  thou  heedest  me  not  inquire  of  her 
secretly.  Durga  is  old  and  a  widow.  We  want 
no  more  childless  ones  in  this  house — nor  her 
sons,  even  if  fate  were  kind;  for  look  you,  I  hate 
her — I  hate  her.' 

Gopal's  faint  protest  died  down  before  Par- 
butti's  vehemence ;  if  she  hated,  she  hated,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  No  use  in  words,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that  in  deeds.  He  went  moodily 
out  into  the  bazaars  for  comfort,  telling  himself 
he  had  been  a  fool  to  let  his  fancy  for  a  woman 
as  old  as  he  was  fetter  his  future.  He  might 
have  known  it  would  not  last.      That  was  the 
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worst  of  it !  Had  he  braved  Parbutti's  shrill 
wrath  at  first  when  the  passion  was  there,  it 
might  have  seemed  worth  while  to  suffer  dis- 
comfort; now  it  was  hard  to  hark  back  duty- 
wards.  What  a  fool  he  had  been !  halting  as  it 
were  between  the  new  and  the  old.  He  had 
glozed  over  the  secrecy  by  appealing  to  the 
customs  of  his  forefathers,  and  now  he  hated  the 
tie  they  imposed  upon  him.  Durga  was  his  dead 
brother's  widow,  but  what  right  had  she  to  more 
consideration  than  any  other  woman  who  had 
yielded  to  a  man's  promise  ?  She  was  no  better 
than  those  others,  would  be  no  worse  off  than 
those  others  if  he —  Even  Gopal  could  not 
put  the  thought  plainly  before  himself;  so  he 
took  refuge  in  a  general  sense  of  injury. 

'  Let  be !  Let  be,'  he  said  angrily,  the  next 
time  that  Durga,  with  a  growing  passion  in  her 
voice,  demanded  that  he  should  admit  the  truth. 
'  And  if  thou  say  est  a  word — I  swear  I  will  deny 
it.  Nay !  look  not  so,  Durga !  I  meant  only  if 
thou  wilt  not  obey.' 
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She  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 

'  Thou  wouldst  deny  it  ?  deny  thy  brother's 
child  ?  Thou  durst  not,  lest  the  gods  should  slay 
thee  for  the  infamy.' 

He  gave  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

'Thou  believest  in  the  gods  more  than  I, 
Durga ;  but  I  mean  no  harm  to  thee.  None 
shall  say  aught  against  thee  if  thou  wilt  have 
patience.' 


Ill 


'  And  see  that  thou  cleanest  them  well ;  they 
may  be  wanted  ere  long.' 

There  was  jeering  malice  in  words,  tone,  and 
manner  as  Parbutti  handed  over  the  tarnished 
silver  ornaments  ;  but  Durga  took  them  without  a 
word — that  aggressive  silence  of  hers  seeming,  as 
it  always  did,  to  defy  the  ceaseless  clang  of  the 
copper  which,  as  usual,  filled  the  sunlit  courtyard. 
And  yet  to  a  woman  less  restrained  than  she  here 
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was  an  occasion  for  bitter  outcry.  The  ornaments 
had  been  hers  in  those  past  days  of  honoured 
wifehood ;  now  they  were  Parbutti's  to  wear,  or 
to  give,  as  she  chose.  But  what  did  that  matter  ? 
what  did  anything  matter  if  only  Gopal  could  be 
kept  content — if  only  Gopal  could  be  kept  to  his 
promise  ?  Two  months  of  patience,  two  months 
of  growing  anxiety,  had  told  against  Durga-dei's 
good  looks  according  to  native  standards,  though 
to  Western  eyes  the  face  had  gained  more  than  it 
had  lost.  There  was  no  indifference  in  it  now. 
That  had  given  place  to  an  eagerness  almost  pain- 
ful in  its  intensity ;  and  Parbutti,  as  slie  watched 
the  widow  begin  her  task,  smiled  to  herself  at  the 
certainty  of  its  being  well  performed ;  for  Durga 
displayed  a  vast  anxiety  to  please  nowadays — a 
most  convenient  state  of  affairs  for  the  household 
generally.  Parbutti  smiled  again,  thinking  what 
Durga  would  say  when  she  knew  the  truth — that 
the  ornaments  were  to  go  in  the  wedding  baskets 
of  the  virgin  bride  who  was  to  be  the  reward  of 
Gopal's  treachery. 
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'  They  will  need  tamarinds  to  give  them  back 
their  whiteness/  thought  Durga,  looking  at  the 
silver  with  experienced  eyes.  This  interest  in  the 
drudgery  and  detail  of  her  life  was  not  a  conscious 
effort  on  her  part ;  of  late  a  sort  of  dull  comfort 
had  come  to  her  in  the  knowledge  that  already, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  she  was  standing  between  the 
household  and  that  disregard  of  old  ways  which 
to  her  meant  disgrace,  if  not  disaster.  And  so 
it  was  with  a  certain  pride  in  her  work  that, 
while  Parbutti  was  sleeping,  she  watched  the 
tamarind  pulp  boiling  away  in  the  copper  vessel 
over  the  fire,  until  her  critical  eye  told  her  that 
its  office  was  over,  and  that  the  ornaments 
boiling  in  it  would  need  no  silversmith's  aid  to 
enhance  their  lustre.  With  a  certain  pride,  also, 
in  her  own  carefulness,  she  let  the  pulp  stay  on 
the  fire  till  it  had  regained  its  original  consist- 
ency, and  then  set  it  aside  in  the  storeroom 
against  future  use.  Parbutti  would  not  have 
thought  of  such  economy.  Parbutti,  in  a  reckless 
modern   fashion,   would   have   thrown    the   pulp 
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away,  and  bought  more  when  next  she  wanted 
some.  The  thought  cheered  her  as,  still  w^ith  the 
same  careful  conservatism,  she  went  on  to  some 
other  process,  approved  by  old  tradition,  for  the 
due  cleansing  of  tarnished  silver.  It  was  no 
light  matter,  that  keeping  of  the  household  orna- 
ments as  if  they  were  fresh  from  the  goldsmith's 
hands ;  for  did  it  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
hearth  ?  When  she  had  worn  them,  none  could 
have  told  they  were  not  newly- made  out  of  new 
rupees;  but  Parbutti  thought  only  of  wearing 
them  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Well !  this  time  she  should  acknowledge  that 
there  was  some  good  in  having  Durga  in  the 
house. 

There  was  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the 
slow  workings  of  this  woman's  mind,  as  she  sat 
busy  over  the  ornaments, — something  infinitely 
pathetic  in  the  pride  with  which,  after  the  two  or 
three  days  of  treatment  prescribed,  she  showed 
them  white  and  glistening  to  her  rival. 

'Ay! — they    are    as    new — Mai    Eadha   will 
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deem  them  so  at  any  rate,'  said  Parbutti  with 
studied  carelessness.  The  time  had  come  for  re- 
venge. Gopal's  passion  for  pleasure  had  been 
aroused,  he  would  allow  nothing  now  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  projected  marriage,  and  so — and 
so  there  was  no  harm  in  springing  the  mine  upon 
Durga.  There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  so 
cruel  as  a  jealous  woman  even  when  her  nature  is 
kindly,  and  Parbutti's  was  not. 

'  Mai  Eadha  !  What  hath  she  to  do  with  them  ? ' 
The  quick  anxiety  of  the  widow's  tone  was  as 
balm  to  the  other's  ears. 

'  What  a  mother  hath  to  do  with  her  daughter's 
trousseau  for  sure,'  she  answered  lightly.  '  I  meant 
to  tell  thee  ere  this,  but  Gopal  would  not  have  it, 
and  'tis  true  that  widows  are  ill  meddlers  with 
marriage.  He  weds  the  girl  next  month  by  my 
consent.     The  house  needs  a  child.' 

So  far  Durga  had  stood  staring  at  her  enemy 
incredulously.  Now  she  flung  out  her  arms  in 
sudden  passion,  letting  the  widow's  shrouding 
veil  fall  from  her  figure  recklessly. 
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'  'Tis  a  lie — an  infamous  lie !  The  house  needs 
no  stranger's  child.  Thou  knowest  it !  Yea,  thou 
hast  known  it,  and  this  is  thy  revenge.  But  it  shall 
not  be.  Gopal  shall  speak  !  Gopal,  I  say  !  Gopal ! ' 
Parbutti's  hands  gripped  her  rival's  as  in  a  vice 
despite  her  struggles. 

'  So !  is  it  that  ?  And  thou  wouldst  lay  the 
burden  of  thy  shame  on  Gopal,  base  walker  of  the 
bazaars,  betrayer  of  thy  dead  lord !  On  Gopal 
who  weds  a  virgin;  let  us  see  what  he  saith. 
Gop^l !  I  say,  Gopal ! ' 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  their  clamour  must  have 
pierced  that  of  the  coppersmith's  shop,  for  the 
latter  ceased  suddenly  in  the  slow  chiming  of  five 
o'clock.  Instinctively  the  women  fell  away  from 
each  other,  feeling  that  the  crisis  had  come. 
Another  minute  would  bring  the  man  to  answer 
for  himself  So  they  stood  waiting  for  the  well- 
known  figure  on  the  threshold. 

'Gopai!' 

He  recoiled  from  the  sight  of  them,  coward  to 
the  backbone. 
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And  Parbiitti  knew  it — knew  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal  a  thousand  times  better 
than  Durga  knew  him ;  so  her  shrill  voice  came 
first,  allowing  no  compromise,  no  shilly-shallying. 
Durga  had  claimed  him  as  the  father  of  her  child. 
Was  it  true  ?  for  in  that  case  there  was  no  need 
to  bring  a  bride  to  the  house,  nor  indeed  under 
such  circumstances  would  Mai  Kadha  ever  con- 
sent to  her  daughter's  marriage.  Let  him  take 
his  choice  without  delay. 

And  Durga,  still  gauging  him  by  the  measure 
of  her  own  nature,  claimed  the  truth  also.  Be- 
tween the  two  Gopal  stood  irresolute,  divided 
between  fear  and  desire. 

'  'Tis  thy  choice,  0  husband  ! '  came  Parbutti's 
shrill  voice ;  '  the  widow  or  the  bride,  thou  canst 
not  have  both.' 

He  knew  it  perfectly.  It  was  one  or  the  other, 
and  a  sudden  fierce  dislike  leapt  up  against  poor 
Durga. 

'It  is  a  lie,'  he  muttered,  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground ;  '  I  have  naught  to  do  with  her,  naught.' 
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Durga  fell  back  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  but 
Parbutti's   laugh   of  triumph   failed   before    the 
sombre  fire  of  those  big  blazing  eyes.     For  an  in- 
stant it  seemed  as  if  the  former  would  give  herself 
up    to   vehement  upbraiding,  then  suddenly  she 
passed  into  the  silence  of  the  outer  court  without 
a  word,  and  crouched  down  in  her  favourite  atti- 
tude beside  the  smouldering  fires.     She  felt  sick 
and  faint  with  horror,  shame,  incredulity.     In  all 
her   known   world   of  custom   and   conduct   she 
seemed  to  find  no  foothold  on  which  to  recover 
her  balance.     He  had  denied  her,  he  had  denied 
the  hearth.     Her  tense  fingers  hung  rigidly  with- 
out clasp  or  grip  on  anything,  just  as  her  mind 
seemed  to  have  lost  hold  on  all  her  beliefs,  all  her 
knowledge. 

In  a  dim,  half-dazed  way  she  knew  what  would 
happen.  By  and  by,  when  opportunity  occurred, 
Gopal  would  creep  out,  as  he  had  crept  out  many 
a  time  before,  and  seek  to  soothe  her.  There 
need  be  no  scandal,  no  open  turning  into  the 
streets,  if  she  would  promise   to  make  no  fuss. 
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Perhaps,  once  the  marriage  were  accomplished  he 
might  even  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  child. 
And  at  this  thought  something  that  was  not 
shame,  nor  anger,  nor  horror,  but  sheer  animal 
jealousy,  leapt  up  within  her ;  for  she  had  learnt 
to  care,  as  women  do  learn,  even  when  they  know 
that  he  for  whom  they  care  is  not  worth  it. 

So  Parbutti  and  this  new  woman  were  to  have 
him,  and  she — 

When  the  brain  is  quick  its  owner  may  suffer 

more  from  the  very  variety  and  complexity  it 

gives  to  grief;  but  the  grief  for  all  that  is  less 

absorbing.     Durga  was  so  lost  in  hers  that  she 

scarcely  noticed  Parbutti  coming  in  after  a  time 

to  see  about  the  supper.     There  was  no  call  on 

her  for  help  this  evening,  no  blame  because  the 

fires   were   slack   and    nothing    ready.      To   tell 

truth,  even  Parbutti  did  not  care  to  drive  the 

stunned  look  from  Durga's  face,  lest  it  should  be 

replaced  by  seven  devils;  so  she  was  left  alone. 

Yet  even  so,  something  made  her  start,  and  for  a 

second  her  hand  moved  as  if  she  were  about  to 
VOL.  II  D 
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thrust  it  out  in  a  gesture  of  dismay ;  then  it  sank 
back  listlessly.  The  impulse  had  come  and  gone 
— the  housewifely  impulse  of  warning  to  the 
younger  woman  that  tamarind  pulp  which  had 
been  kept  for  days  in  a  copper  vessel  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  wholesome  ingredient  in  a  man's 
supper.  After  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  her  ? 
Surely  Parbutti  should  know  such  things  without 
being  told  them;  if  not,  what  right  had  she  to 
be  house -mother,  ousting  those  who  did?  A 
curiously  petty  spite  against  her  simmered  up 
in  Durga-dei's  mind,  and  like  the  bubbles  on 
boiling  water  served  for  a  time  to  break  up  the 
surface  of  her  hot  anger  against  Gopal.  What  1 
was  she  to  save  Parbutti  from  the  consequences 
of  her  own  ignorance  and  negligence  ?  There 
was  no  more  than  that  in  Durga's  mind  as  she 
watched  the  cooking ;  no  more  than  that,  and  a 
dumb  conviction  that  somehow  the  future  must 
be  changed,  utterly  changed.  It  could  not  be  as 
the  past  had  been ;  so  much  was  certain.  Yet 
as  she  sat,  thinking^  not  at  all,  somethincf  must 
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have  been  juggling  with  her  brain,  for  Parbutti's 
first  words,  when  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  she 
came  bustling  back  into  the  outer  court,  found 
their  reply  ready  on  Durga's  lips. 

'  He  is  not  well,'  she  fussed.  '  Durga  !  thou 
art  more  learned  in  simples  than  most.  What 
shall  I  give  to  stay  the  burning  in  his  throat  and 
keep  the  sickness  from  him  ?  God  send  it  be  not 
the  great  sickness ;  but  'tis  in  the  city  they  say.' 
The  widow  stood  up  mechanically,  and  her  right 
hand  sought  once  more  the  crevices  of  the  wall 
against  which  she  was  leaning. 

'I  know  not.  Give  him  tamarind  water  an 
thou  likest.     'Tis  not  my  work,  but  thine.' 

Eevenge  had  sprung  full-fledged  from  her  slow 
brain  in  familiar  face  and  welcome  form.  And  it 
would  not  be  her  doing,  but  Parbutti's !  A  sort 
of  sensual  delight  in  the  idea  surged  through  her, 
making  her  add — as  if  to  give  an  edge  to  the 
sword  of  fate — '  yet  if  the  sickness  be  about 
'twere  well  to  have  more  skill  than  mine.  I 
would  not  have  it  said  I  killed  him ! ' 
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Once  more  the  spite  against  the  woman  over- 
bore all  other  feelings  for  the  time.  That,  and 
a  dull  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  Gopal  died 
he  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  them  all — that 
it  would  benefit  no  one ;  save  that  in  good  sooth 
the  child  would  be  fatherless  instead  of — ;  and 
then,  suddenly,  those  black  eyes  of  hers  blazed 
up  fiercely.  Yes !  that  was  the  only  possible 
end ;  as  well  now,  when  opportunity  offered  a 
beginning,  as  later. 

'Ay!  give  him  tamarind  water — 'tis  best  for 
such  as  he.' 

Not  a  shadow  of  regret  came  to  her  as  she 
watched  Parbutti  follow  her  advice.  It  was  as 
if  since  all  time  this  thing  had  been  ordained, 
as  if  aught  else  were  beyond  her  control.  The 
curious  calm  with  which  the  Oriental  regards 
death,  even  for  himself,  does  not  count  for  nothing 
in  such  situations  as  this.  We  of  the  West,  who 
reckon  the  measure  of  guilt  without  it,  judge 
harshly,  even  while  we  judge  equitably.  Durga- 
dei  did  not  think  out  the  question  at  all.    Chance 
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gave  her  quick  opportunity,  and  she  took  it.  Yet 
as  the  night  wore  on,  bringing  a  succession  of 
gossiping  neighbours,  she  became  restless,  asking 
herself  if  the  native  doctor,  summoned  from  the 
sahih-loguc' s  hospital  beyond  the  walls,  to  satisfy 
that  curious  streak  of  education  in  the  sick  man's 
mind,  said  sooth  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  case  of 
cholera  ?  or  whether  the  wise  woman  sent  by 
Mai  Eadha  was  right  in  hinting  at  the  evil  eye  ? 
Was  it,  briefly,  God's  judgment,  or  man's  ?  The 
uncertainty  oppressed  her. 

So  the  dawn  breaking  over  that  unseen,  un- 
known world  beyond  the  house  of  the  coppersmith 
found  three  haggard  faces  within  it.  Found  the 
same  thought  in  each  heart:  was  it  to  be  death, 
or  death  in  life  for  one,  or  for  all  ?  yet  each 
awaited  the  answer  with  a  strange  indifference. 

'  Yes !  'tis  the  great  sickness  ;  he  grows  blue 
and  cold  already,'  said  the  neighbours  in  frank 
wisdom  as  they  looked  in.  The  air  was  cooler 
then  with  the  sudden  freshness  which  seems  to 
come   witli    the   sun's    first    rays ;    a    thin    blue 
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smoke  began  to  rise  over  the  awakening  city; 
the  sparrows  sat  preening  themselves  on  the  tops 
of  the  walls ;  the  loose  slippers  of  the  visitors, 
as  they  shuffled  over  the  empty  courtyards,  had 
whispering,  gossiping  tongues  of  their  own,  which 
seemed  to  echo  the  ominous  cackle  of  the  wearers 
as  they  left  those  three  faces  to  their  task  of 
waiting.  One  turned  passively  to  the  brighten- 
ing sky  from  the  low  string  bed ;  the  other  two 
bent  on  the  ground  as  passively.  A  vessel  full 
of  tamarind  water  stood  by  the  sick  man,  but  he 
had  scarcely  touched  it.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was 
the  great  sickness.  Durga  scarcely  knew  whether 
she  were  glad  or  sorry  at  the  thought. 

So  thC'  sun  climbed  up  until,  with  one  clear 
distinct  '  tam-hicrr-urr-ur-r,'  the  daily  clamour  of 
the  shop  began.  Maybe  the  master  would  not 
die,  maybe  he  would ;  either  way  work  must  be 
done,  and  no  one  had  said  the  workers  nay — 
as  yet. 

'Gopal  is  still  alive,'  commented  the  neigh- 
bours cheerfully  as  they  listened  ;  '  they  will  stop, 
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likely,  when  they  hear  the  death  wail,  and  'tis  as 
well  for  him  to  end  as  he  began  with  the  ring  of 
the  metal  in  his  ears.' 

The  water-clock  from  the  stairs  where  Gopal 
used  to  sit  chimed  noon.  The  heavens  were  as 
brass.  A  perfect  blaze  of  light  beat  down  on  the 
courtyard  and  those  three  faces.  But  one  of  them 
waited  no  longer,  though  it  still  gazed  passively 
into  the  pale  sky  from  the  ground  where  it  lay. 
And  Parbutti,  the  new-made  widow,  glared  in 
terrified  hatred  at  the  face  of  that  other  widow 
who  stood  looking  down  at  the  dead  man. 

Then  suddenly  the  death  wail  rose  loud  and 
clear  in  a  woman's  voice. 

'Naked  he  came,  naked  lias  gone.  This  eiii'ptij 
dwelling-place  belongs  neither  to  yon  nor  to  me' 

The  clangour  ceased,  ending  in  a  faint  vibration 
like  a  dying  breath. 

'  Listen ! '  said  the  policeman  watching  the 
water- clock;  'there  is  death  in  the  copper- 
smith's house.  I  heard  he  was  ill  of  the  sickness. 
God  save  him — he  hath  no  son.' 


FAIZULLAH 

He  was  beating  his  wife — an  occupation  which 
annihilates  time,  dissolves  the  crust  of  culture, 
and  reduces  humanity  in  both  hemispheres  to  a 
state  of  original  sin.  It  is  therefore  immaterial 
what  FaizuUah  and  Haiyat  Bibi  did  or  said  during 
the  actual  chastisement,  for  they  behaved  them- 
selves as  any  other  couple  in  the  same  circum- 
stances would  have  done,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
manner  of  two  animals — one  injured  in  his  feel- 
ings, the  other  in  her  body. 

She  screamed  vociferously,  but  for  all  that  took 
her  punishment  with  methodical  endurance;  in- 
deed, there  was  a  distinct  air  of  duty  on  both  sides 
which  went  far  towards  disguising  the  actual 
violence.     Finally  he  let  her  drop,  decisively  but 
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gently,  in  one  of  the  dark  corners  of  the  low 
windowless  room,  and  laid  aside  the  bamboo  in 
another.  From  a  third  crept  an  older  woman 
silent,  but  sympathetic,  carrying  a  lotah  full  of 
water  with  which  she  administered  comfort  to 
the  crushed  victim.  Faizullah  Khan  watched  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  his  wife's  sobs  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

'  Hast  had  enough  for  this  time,  0  Haiyat  ? '  he 
asked,  mildly.  'Or  shall  I  catch  thee  peeping 
through  the  door  at  the  men-folk  again  like  a  cat 
after  a  mouse  ?  True,  'tis  the  way  thou  caughtest 
me  for  a  husband,  Light  of  mine  Eyes ;  but  I  will 
have  none  of  it  with  other  men.  Or  rather,  thou 
shalt  pay  for  the  pleasure.  Ay  !  every  time,  surely 
as  the  farmer  pays  the  usurer  for  having  a  good 
crop.  And  if  there  be  more  than  peeping,  then  I 
will  kill  thee.  Think  not  to  escape  as  a  mere 
noseless  one ;  some  may  care  to  keep  a  maimed 
wife,  secure  that  none  will  seek  her ;  but  not  I, 
Faizullah  Khan,  Belooch  of  Birokzai.  Did  I  not 
marry    thee,   O    Haiyat,   Marrow  of   my    Bones, 
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because  of  thy  fair  face  ?  Then  what  good 
wouldst  thou  be  to  me  without  a  nose  ?  Therefore 
be  wise,  my  heart,  or  I  shall  have  to  kill  thee 
some  day.' 

'  The  saliihs  will  hang  thee  in  pigskin  if  thou 
dost,'  whimpered  the  woman  vindictively.  '  Yea, 
I  would  die  gladly  to  see  thee  swing  like  the  wild 
beast  thou  art ! ' 

The  sense  of  coercion  was  evidently  passing 
away,  nor  were  there  wanting  signs  that  ere  long 
tears  would  be  dried  at  the  flame  of  wrath  fast 
kindling  in  Haiyat's  big  black  eyes.  Faizullah, 
standing  at  the  open  door,  through  which  the 
yellow  sunshine  streamed  in  a  broad  bar  of  light, 
looked  across  the  mud  roof  of  the  lower  story,  past 
the  sandy  stretches  and  broken  rocky  distance 
to  where  a  low  line  of  serrated  blue  mountains 
blocked  the  horizon.  They  were  the  Takt-i-Sulei- 
man,  and  beyond  their  peaks  and  passes  lay 
Beloochistan. 

'  There  are  no  sahibs  yonder,'  he  said,  stretching 
his  right  hand  towards  the  hills ;  '  no  one  to  come 
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between  a  man  and  his  right  of  faithful  wife. 
God  knows  I  am  ready  for  my  father's  house 
again ;  'tis  only  thy  beauty,  Skin  of  my  Soul ! 
Core  of  my  Heart !  that  keeps  me  dawdling  here 
a  stranger  in  the  house  of  mine  ancient  enemies. 
Why  wilt  thou  not  come  with  me  to  the  mountains, 
0  Haiyat  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  a  wild  beast  as  thou  art,'  she  retorted 
still  with  speech  checked  by  sobs.  '  I  will  stay 
here  and  get  thee  swung,  for  the  sahib -logues 
worship  a  woman  away  over  the  black  water  and 
do  her  bidding.  They  will  fill  thy  mouth  with 
dirt,  and  burn  thy  body,  and  curse  thy  soul  to  the 
nether — ' 

'  Nay  !  innermost  Apple  of  mine  Eye  !  do  I  not 
worship  thee  ?  And  art  thou  not  a  Belooch  also 
by  race,  though  thy  people  have  dug  the  grave  of 
their  courage  with  the  plough,  and  tethered  their 
freedom  beside  their  bullocks  ?  They  were  not 
always  dirt-eaters,  mean-spirited,  big-bellied — ' 

'  Hai  !  Hai  ! '  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
storm.      What  followed  drove  big  Faizullah  into 
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the  court  below,  where  the  voices  of  the  two 
women  ceased  to  be  articulate ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  beat  the  wife  of  your  bosom  in  order  to  correct 
a  trifling  indiscretion,  another  to  deny  her  and  her 
attendant  the  right  of  subsequent  abuse.  So  he 
smoked  his  pipe  placidly,  and  amused  himself  with 
polishing  his  well-beloved  sword  which  he  kept  in 
defiance  of  the  Arms  Act. 

The  poorer  women  of  the  village  nodded  at  each 
other  as  the  shrill  clamour,  floating  over  the  high 
encircling  wall,  reached  the  well  where  they  came 
to  draw  water. 

'  The  stranger  hath  big  hands,'  chuckled  one ; 
'  yet  are  they  smaller  than  Haiyat's  eye.  That 
comes  of  being  a  widow  so  long.' 

'  There  will  be  murder  some  day,  mark  my 
words  ! '  muttered  an  old  hag  with  a  toothless  leer. 
'  What  else  canst  thou  expect  from  a  Belooch  of 
Birokzai?  Peace!  Peace!  that  is  what  our  men 
say  nowadays.  In  my  time,  if  a  man  of  his  race 
had  laid  a  finger  on  a  woman  of  ours,  there  would 
have  been  flames  over  the  border,  and  blood  enough 
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to  quench  them  afterwards.  But  they  are  afraid 
of  the  saJiibs  and  the  pigskin  ;  not  so  Faizullah ; 
he  is  of  the  old  sort,  knowing  how  to  keep  his  wife.' 

'  He  will  not  keep  her  for  all  that,  mai,'  sneered 
a  strapping  girl,  who  by  the  handsome  water- vessels 
she  carried  showed  herself  to  be  a  servant  in  one 
of  the  richer  houses.  '  We  shall  get  her  back  some 
day,  despite  her  father-in-law's  wickedness  in 
letting  her  marry  a  good-for-nothing  soldier,  just 
because  of  keeping  a  hold  on  her  jewels.' 

'  Hold  on  their  honour,  0  thou  false  tongue ! ' 
shrilled  another  of  the  group.  '  The  daughter  of 
thy  house  would  have  brought  shame  on  ours. 
She  needed  a  fierce  one  to  keep  her  straight.' 

'  After  the  man — woman,  thy  house  gave  her 
first,  0  depraved  tongue  that  tasteth  hot  the  truth. 
Had  thy  people  sent  her  back,  our  house  would 
have  kept  her  safe  enough.' 

'  And  her  jewels  doubtless — ' 

So  the  war  of  words,  begun  on  the  top  story  of 
Faizullah's  house,  found  its  way  into  the  narrow 
village  street,  and  thence  into  many  a  mud-walled 
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courtyard  where  the  women  set  down  the  pots  of 
water  and  rested  themselves  in  wrangling.  It 
even  went  further,  for  in  not  a  few  of  them,  when 
the  men  came  back  from  their  day's  work  in  the 
fields,  the  subject  of  Haiyat  Bibi's  peeping  eyes 
and  covetous  jewels  gave  rise  to  slow,  deliberate 
conversation  over  the  evening  pipe.  FaizuUah  was 
right  to  beat  her,  of  course ;  on  that  point  all  were 
agreed.  The  rest  was  open  to  argument,  and  had 
been  so  any  time  these  last  two  years,  ever  since 
the  bold  Belooch  of  Birokzai,  on  his  way  home 
from  short  service  in  a  frontier  regiment,  had 
halted  in  his  retreat  at  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  big 
black  eyes  behind  the  chink  of  a  door.  Long 
before  that,  however,  the  question  as  to  whether 
those  jewels  of  Haiyat  Bibi's  were  to  come  back 
with  her  in  search  of  a  new  bridegroom  among  her 
own  relations,  or  to  remain  with  her  in  her  late 
husband's  family,  had  greatly  exercised  the  minds 
of  this  little  village,  which  lay,  as  it  were,  safely 
tucked  away  between  the  sheets  of  sand  in  the  bed 
of  the  Indus  and  the  soft  pillow-like  curves  of  the 
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rising  ground.  It  was  given  to  be  excited  over 
trifles,  this  far-away,  peaceful-looking  cluster  of 
mud  huts;  for  beneath  the  newly -acquired  pla- 
cidity of  the  peasant  which  its  inhabitants  pre- 
sented on  the  surface,  the  lawlessness  of  the  border 
bravo  remained  ready  for  any  emergency.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  afforded  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  civilising  effects  of  agriculture,  and  as  such 
figured  in  many  reports  having  as  their  object  the 
glorification  of  British  rule.  Consequently  it  was 
watched  with  jealous  eyes  by  the  district  and  police 
officials,  who  felt  their  sheet-anchor  of  reference 
would  be  gone  did  any  serious  crime  occur  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  converted  community. 
Despite  this  constant  care,  the  village  might  have 
been  situated  in  the  moon  for  all  the  authorities 
knew  of  the  pretty  intrigues,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
which  formed  the  mainspring  of  its  life.  Even  the 
ordinary  human  interests  of  its  inhabitants  were 
all  too  low  in  tone  and  insignificant  to  secure  alien 
sympathy.  So  Haiyat  Bibi's  peeping  eyes  and  her 
Delhi-made  jewels  were  disturbing  elements  un- 
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known  to  those  who  signed  the  monthly  criminal 
reports  with  placid  self-satisfaction  at  their  own 
success  in  securing  virtue.  Even  when,  egged  on 
by  the  family,  her  best-looking  male  cousin  made 
bids  for  possession  of  both  these  charms  in  various 
underhand  ways,  the  consequent  employment  of 
FaizuUah  Khan's  marital  discipline  did  not  resound 
so  far  as  the  lidkms  ears. 

Therefore  it  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  when, 
some  six  weeks  after  the  original  homily  against 
peeping,  the  significant  red  envelope  which  pro- 
claims the  shedding  of  blood  found  its  way  into 
the  Deputy  Commissioner's  mail-bag,  and  brought 
the  news  of  Haiyat  Bibi's  murder  by  her  husband, 
and  his  subsequent  flight  to  the  hills.  Further- 
more, it  was  reported  by  the  sergeant  of  police, 
whose  very  writing  showed  signs  of  trepidation, 
that  the  whole  village  was  in  an  uproar,  and  he 
himself  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  some  eighty  miles  of  desert 
and  alluvial  land  lay  between  the  excited  village 
and  the  fountains  of  law  and  order ;  for  when  the 
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red  envelope  arrived,  the  responsible  officials  were 
in  camp  at  the  other  end  of  the  district.  N'early 
a  week  passed  ere  they  could  arrive  on  the  scene, 
and  by  that  time  the  villagers  had  sworn  to  re- 
new a  blood-feud  which  in  past  days  had  thriven 
bravely  between  their  clan  and  that  of  the  mur- 
derer. They  were,  in  fact,  on  the  point  of  turning 
their  ploughshares  into  swords — an  example  which 
is  dangerously  contagious  among  the  border  tribes. 
Owing,  therefore,  to  the  necessity  of  persuading 
the  people  to  trust  the  far-reaching  arm  of  the 
law  for  revenge,  instead  of  seeking  it  for  them- 
selves, the  actual  murder  itself  dropped  into 
comparative  insignificance.  Indeed,  the  details 
of  the  crime  were  meagre  in  the  extreme,  though 
the  evidence  of  previous  jealousy  on  the  husband's 
part,  even  to  the  point  of  grievous  hurt,  was 
copious.  Nor  did  the  family  of  the  murdered 
woman's  late  husband  hesitate  to  accuse  her  blood- 
relations  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  seduce  her 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  poisoning  of  the  bold  Faizullah,  and  a  subse- 
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quent  transference  of  her  affection,  and  her  jewels, 
to  a  more  suitable  husband.  Inquiry,  indeed, 
opened  up  such  a  vista  of  conflicting  rascality, 
that  the  district-officer  was  fain  to  draw  a  decent 
veil  over  it  by  accepting  the  result,  namely,  that 
on  a  certain  specified  night,  between  certain 
specified  hours,  Faizullah  Khan,  not  content  with 
liaving  beaten  his  wife  to  the  verge  of  death 
during  the  day,  had  stealthily  completed  his 
devilish  work,  dragged  the  corpse  of  his  victim 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  village,  stripped  it  of 
ornament,  and  left  it  to  be  devoured  by  jackals 
and  hyenas.  In  support  of  which  statements, 
gruesome  remains,  found,  it  was  said,  some  days 
after  the  woman's  disappearance,  were  produced 
and  sworn  to  vociferously  by  all.  Eelics  of  this 
sort  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  indefinite;  this 
objection,  however,  was  met  by  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  portions  of  Haiyat  Bibi's  clothing, 
and  a  golden  ear-ring  which  the  murderer  had 
evidently  dropped  in  his  flight.  The  latter 
whetted  the  desire  for  revenge  to  a  point,  for. 
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as  the  district -officer  sorrowfully  admitted  to 
himself,  the  old-fashioned  wrath  at  injury  to 
their  women,  so  conspicuous  among  these  border 
clans,  was  now  freely  intermixed  with  that  greed 
of  gold  which  civilisation  brings  in  its  wake. 
Finally,  since  nothing  else  could  be  done,  a 
reward  of  two  thousand  rupees  was  put  upon 
the  capture  of  one  Faizullah  Khan,  Belooch  of 
Birokzai,  accused  of  murdering  his  wife  and 
stealing  her  jewels,  value  twelve  hundred  rupees. 
In  addition,  vague  promises  were  made  that  on 
the  next  punitive  expedition  into  the  mountains 
an  eye  would  be  kept  on  the  escaped  criminal's 
particular  village,  and  some  indemnity  exacted. 
There  the  matter  rested  peacefully,  and  so,  on  the 
whole,  did  the  village,  though  the  friction  between 
the  blood-relations  of  the  murdered  woman  and 
her  connections  by  marriage  remained  a  fruitful 
source  of  petty  disturbance. 

'There  is  something  odd  about  that  case,' 
remarked  a  new  magistrate  when  some  fresh 
complaint  of  quarrel  came  in  for  settlement.     '  It 
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is  always  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  real,  whole 
body;  but  when  there  is  neither  corpse  nor 
criminal  it  is  useless  depending  on  facts  at 
all.'  The  police  officer,  however,  declared,  that 
having  personally  conducted  the  inquiry  no 
mistake  in  either  facts  or  conclusions  was 
possible. 

Eighteen  months  passed  by  and  early  spring 
was  melting  the  snows  on  that  great  rampart  of 
hills  which,  properly  guarded,  would  make  the 
rich  plains  of  India  impregnable  to  a  western  foe. 
The  border  land  was  astir,  its  officials  busy,  for 
the  long- talked -of  punitive  expedition  was  about 
to  thread  its  way  through  the  peaks  and  passes, 
bearing  the  rod  which  teaches  respect,  and  perhaps 
fidelity.  On  the  outermost  skirts  of  British  terri- 
tory the  district  -  officer  sat  in  front  of  his  tent 
writing  a  rose-coloured  report  on  the  progress  of 
education.  It  was  long  overdue  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  martial  preparations,  so  he  was  in  a 
hurry  and  superlatives  came  fast. 

'  A  Belooch  from  beyond  the  border  is  seeking 
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the  Presence  with  insistence/  pleaded  a  deferential 
myrmidon. 

'Let  him  come,'  was  the  prompt  reply;  and 
the  pen,  laid  aside,  rolled  over,  blotting  the  last 
sentence.  What  matter?  Eeports  have  various 
values,  and  the  Belooch  might  bring  information 
that  would  make  force  more  forcible. 

An  old  soldier,  by  the  look  of  him,  tall  and 
well  set  up,  with  merry  brown  eyes  and  a  deter- 
mined face.  He  brought  himself  to  the  salute 
gravely.  'May  the  life  of  the  Presence  be 
prolonged  and  may  his  gracious  ears  bear  with  a 
question.  Is  it  true  that  the  armies  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Universe  march  against  the  village  of  one 
FaizuUah  of  Birokzai  ? ' 

'  The  armies  of  the  Kaiser-i-Hind  march  against 
all  thieves  and  murderers,  no  matter  who  they  are.' 

'  The  words  of  the  Presence  are  just  altogether. 
Yet  may  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  bear  with  this 
dust-like  one.  Is  it  true  that  he  who  brings 
Faizullah  captive  will  receive  two  thousand 
rupees  reward  ? ' 
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'  It  is  true.' 

'  Wall  illali !  The  purse  of  the  great  Queen  is 
big  if  the  long  tongue  of  the  Presence  wags  in 
it  so  freely.     The  sum  is  great.' 

'  The  crime  is  great.  He  murdered  his  wife ; 
besides,  he  stole  twelve  hundred  rupees'  worth 
of  jewels.' 

The  smile  of  contempt  which  had  crept  into 
the  listener's  face  at  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
gave  place  to  a  frown  at  the  sequel.  '  The  Pres- 
ence says  it ;  shall  it  not  be  true  ? '  he  remarked 
with  deference  after  a  pause.  'Nevertheless  the 
sum  exceeds  the  purchase.  Does  not  the  price  of 
the  calf  buy  the  cow  also  ?  ^  There  is  no  wisdom 
in  a  bad  bargain.' 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  looked  at  the  new- 
comer sharply.  '  Doubtless  ;  yet  none  have  given 
the  man  up,  though  all  know  we  will  keep  our 
threat  of  burning  the  village  next  month.' 

The  sudden  clenching  of  the  slender,  nervous 

^  In    India  the  cow  will   not  give  milk  if    separated  from 
her  calf. 
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hands  and  quick  inflation  of  the  nostrils  convinced 
the  Englishman  that  there  was  an  envoy  prepared 
with  concessions,  but  asking  for  some  in  return. 

'The  Presence  hath  said  it,  shall  it  not  be 
true  ?'  came  the  urbane  reply.  '  Yet  we  Beloochees 
do  not  give  up  our  friends  readily.  Still  Faizullah 
is  no  friend  of  mine,  so  for  twelve  hundred  rupees 
I  will  bring  him  to  the  Presence,  dead  or  alive,  if 
his  honour  pleases.' 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  stared.  'But  the 
reward  is  two  thousand  ;  why  do  you  ask  less  ? ' 

'  The  price  of  the  calf  is  the  price  of  the  cow, 
Huzoor !  I  lack  but  one  thing,  and  the  sum  is 
enough  for  the  purchase.  Am  I  a  pig  of  haniah 
to  fill  my  stomach  with  rupees  I  cannot  digest  ? 
Nevertheless  the  task  is  hard,  and  those  who  go 
near  violence  may  suffer  violence.  What  good 
then  would  the  money  be  to  me  if  I  were  dead  ? ' 

Like  many  of  his  race,  he  had  a  curiously  round 
mellow  voice  that  seemed  to  linger  over  the  slow, 
stately  periods  as  he  went  on  deliberately.  '  Surely 
God  will  reward  the  Presence  for  his  patience ! 
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But  a  man's  son  is  as  himself.  And  1  have  a  son, 
Huzoor,  a  babe  in  his  mother's  arms, — may  the 
Lord  bring  him  safe  to  man's  estate  !  If  the  great 
Purveyor  of  Justice  would  cause  a  writing  to  be 
made,  setting  forth  that  my  son  is  as  myself,  and  my 
earnings  as  his  earnings, — nay,  surely  the  Presence 
will  have  the  best  bliss  of  Paradise  reserved  for  it 
specially !  And  if  the  munificent  Keeper  of  the 
Purse  of  Kings  would  cause  the  twelve  hundred 
rupees  to  be  set  apart  from  this  day  in  the  hands 
of  some  notable  banker — not  that  this  slave 
doubts,  but  the  Presence  knows  the  guile  of  all 
women,  and  that  all  men  are  born  of  women,  and 
therefore  guileful.  It  knows  also  that  without 
the  hope  of  money  naught  but  the  stars  in  heaven 
will  move ;  and  if  I  say,  "  Lo,  I  will  give,  when  I 
have  it,"  who  will  listen  ?  But  if  I  say,  "  Lo ! 
there  it  is  safe,  do  my  bidding  and  take  it,"  'tis  a 
different  matter.  If,  therefore,  the  Presence  will 
do  this,  his  slave  will  bring  Faizullah,  Belooch  of 
Birokzai,  to  him  alive  or  dead,  and  there  will  be 
no  need  to  burn  the  village.' 
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'  And  the  jewels  ? ' 

Once  more  the  frown  came  quick.  '  If  I  brmg 
Faizullah  to  the  Halls  of  Justice  alive,  surely  the 
mightiness  of  the  Presence  will  make  him  speak. 
If  I  bring  him  dead,  can  this  slave  follow  him  and 
find  speech  in  the  silence  of  the  grave  ?  Say  !  is 
it  a  bargain  ?     Yes  or  no  ? ' 

The  anxious  brevity  of  the  last  question  showed 
the  sincerity  of  the  man  more  than  all  his  measured 
words,  and  after  some  further  parley,  the  conditions 
were  arranged.  That  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  rupees  was  forthwith  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  third  party,  and  the  in- 
former was  to  bring  Faizullah  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  dead  or  alive,  before  reprisals  had 
been  taken  on  the  village,  when,  even  if  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  capture,  the  reward  was  to  be  paid 
to  his  heirs  and  assigns.  He  positively  refused 
to  give  either  name  or  designation,  asserting  with 
the  measure  of  sound  common  sense  which 
characterised  all  his  utterances,  firstly,  that  no 
one  would  know  if  he  gave  a  false  one ;  secondly, 
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that  if  he  failed  to  keep  his  promise  he  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  oblivion ;  thirdly,  that  if  he 
did  succeed  in  bringing  Faizullah  to  book,  the 
Presence  would  be  sure  to  recognise  his  servant 
and  slave.  Thus  he  departed  as  he  came,  a  name- 
less stranger. 

Three  days  after  an  excited  crowd  rode  pell- 
mell  into  the  magistrate's  compound.  '  Hitzoor! 
we  have  found  him  !  we  have  found  him  ! '  rose  a 
dozen  voices,  as  the  more  influential  men  of  the 
party  crushed  into  the  office  room. 

'Who?' 

'  Faizullah  the  Belooch  !  Faizullah  the  mur- 
derer !  The  reward  is  ours,  praise  be  to  God  and 
to  your  honour's  opulence.  Wah,  the  glad  day ! 
Wah,  the  great  day  ! ' 

'  Salaam  alaikoum,  Friend  of  the  Poor  Man  ! ' 
came  an  urbane  voice  from  their  midst.  'The 
dust-like  slave  of  the  Presence  hath  kept  his 
word.  Behold !  I  bring  to  you  Faizullah  Khan, 
Belooch  of  Birokzai,  alive,  not  dead.' 

A  sudden  hush  fell  on  the  jostling  crew  as  the 
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prisoner  raised  his  fettered  hands  in  grave  obeisance, 
and  then  solemnly,  vigorously,  spat  to  right  and 
left  ere  he  began :  '  Snakes  gorged  to  impotence 
by  their  own  greed  !  Bullocks  with  but  one  set 
of  eyes  to  seven  stomachs !  Listen !  whilst  I 
recount  the  tale  of  your  infamies  to  the  ear  of  this 
wise  judge.  Huzoor!  I  am  Faizullah,  husband  of 
the  virtuous  Haiyat,  mother  of  my  son,  dwelling 
content  in  the  house  of  my  father.  Yea !  it  is  true. 
For  her  jewels'  sake  her  father-in-law  bound  me  by 
promises,  when  he  found  me  caught  in  the  meshes. 
So  for  her  sake  I  stayed  in  a  strange  land,  and  the 
fields  and  the  jewels  were  as  his.  Then  the  old 
man  yonder,  her  uncle,  wroth  at  the  marriage,  set 
his  son  to  beguile  her ;  so  I  beat  her  till  she  had 
no  heart  to  be  beguiled.  For  all  that  they  would 
not  cease  from  evil  ways.  Therefore  said  I  to  her 
father-in-law:  "  Let  me  go,  for  surely  if  I  stay  thy 
daughter-in-law  will  have  to  die  some  day,  and 
then  her  blood-kin  will  claim  all.  Let  me  go  in 
peace  with  the  Core  of  my  Heart ;  but  keep  thou 
the  jewels,  for  I  have  no  need  of  them."      So  in 
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the  night,  he  consenting,  I  crept  away  with  her  in 
my  arms,  for  she  had  eaten  her  full  of  the  bamboo 
that  day,  and  could  not  walk.  The  Presence 
knows  what  came  next — how  they  called  me 
murderer  and  thief,  her  blood-kin  claiming  the 
land,  her  father-in-law  denying  that  he  had  the 
jewels — and  I  nursing  her  to  health  in  the 
mountains !  Huzoor!  the  saliih-logucs  are  like 
eagles.  They  look  at  the  Sun  of  Justice  and  see 
not  the  maggots  it  breeds  in  carrion  like  these 
men.  Yet  what  cared  I,  away  in  the  hills,  what 
men  called  me  here,  save  that  my  house  wept  for 
her  jewels,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  get  them  ?  for 
the  reward  was  heavy  and  oaths  are  cheap  in 
your  land.  Then  came  word  that  the  armies  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe  were  to  march  on  this 
slave's  village,  and  I  said,  "  What  is  life  to  me  ?  I 
will  try  and  speak  them  fair."  The  Presence 
knows  what  came  next.  When  the  paper  con- 
cerning the  twelve  hundred  rupees  had  been  writ, 
I  knew  that  my  house  would  have  her  rights  any- 
how, even  if  the  eyes  of  the  Just  Judge  were  blinded 
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by  false  oaths,  or  that  I  came  dead  into  the 
Presence.  So  I  said  by  message  to  the  carrion : 
"Dispute  no  longer  among  yourselves.  Let  me 
buy  the  jewels  at  the  price  ye  have  put  on  them. 
Let  one  take  the  money  and  the  other  the  land,  or 
half-and-half.  Only  give  me  the  jewels,  and  say 
in  the  Court  of  Justice, — '  Lo  !  we  were  mistaken ! 
Faizullah  hath  not  killed  his  wife.  He  nursed 
her  back  to  life,  and  she  hath  a  right  to  the 
jewels  and  her  son  after  her.  But  the  land  is 
ours  by  agreement.'  "  And  to  this  they  said  "Yea" 
guilefully.  But  when  I  went  to  the  village, 
trusting  them  not  at  all,  they  seized  me  and 
brought  me  hither  for  the  reward,  not  knowing 
that  the  Presence  had  deigned  to  cast  his  gracious 
eye  on  this  poor  man  before,  and  that  the  reward 
was  for  me,  or  my  son.  It  is  spoken.  Let  the 
Presence  decide ! ' 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  got-up  case  breaks  down  when  once 
the  judge  is  seen  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth. 
Sauxe  qui  peut  is  then  the  motto  ;  especially  when 
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nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  from  consistency. 
Haiyat's  relations  professed  themselves  both 
astonished  and  overjoyed  at  her  return  to  life,  and 
before  the  inquiry  was  over  had  arranged  for  the 
discovery  of  the  jewels,  which  were  found  carefully 
hidden  away  in  the  house  of  Haiyat  Bibi's  female 
attendant,  who  had  died  of  cholera  the  year  before, 
an  ingenious  incident  productive  of  injured 
innocence  to  all  the  living. 

'It  has  not  emptied  the  purse  of  the  great 
Queen  after  all,'  said  Faizullah  with  a  broad  smile, 
as  he  stood  beside  the  Deputy  Commissioner  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  pointed  to  a  terraced  village 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  '  Nor  hath  the 
house  of  the  poor  suffered;  for  the  dwelling  of 
this  slave  will  not  burn.' 

The  jewels  were  in  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and 
he  was  taking  leave  of  the  expedition  he  had 
accompanied  so  far.  He  turned  to  go,  then 
suddenly  saluted  in  military  fashion.  'If  this 
dust-like  one  might  give  freedom  to  his  tongue 
for  a  space,  the  wisdom  of  experience  might  reach 
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the  ear  of  those  above  it.  Yea,  of  a  surety  the 
patience  of  the  Presence  is  beyond  praise  !  Huzoor! 
if  the  reward  writ  in  the  police  stations  had  been 
for  me,  alive  or  dead,  peace  would  have  been 
beyond  my  fate,  for  the  great  mind  of  the  Protector 
of  the  Poor  will  perceive  that  a  man  hath  no 
power  against  false  oaths  when  once  his  own 
tongue  is  stilled  by  death;  and  that  even  the 
justice  of  kings  avails  little  when  the  case  has 
been  decided  already.  Let  this  memory  remain 
with  the  saJiihs,  "Peace  bringeth  Plenty,  and 
Plenty  bringeth  Power."  So  it  comes  that  false 
oaths  are  easy  under  the  rule  of  the  Presence.' 

That  was  his  farewell. 

The  snow  still  lay  low,  but  the  orchards  were 
ablaze  with  blossom  as,  next  morning,  the  little 
force  led  by  white  faces  straggled  peacefully  along 
the  cobbled  ledges  of  the  steep  village  lane.  On 
either  side  strips  of  garden  ground,  where  the 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  sweet  yam  pushed  from 
the  brown  soil,  led  up  to  the  low  houses,  backed 
by  peach   and   almond   trees   and   festooned    by 
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withered  gourds.  On  the  steps  leading  to  a  high- 
perched  dwelling  overhanging  the  lane,  stood 
FaizuUah  Khan  with  a  sturdy  youngster  in  his 
arms.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  happening  to 
come  last  and  alone,  stopped  to  look  at  the  child 
with  kindly  eyes.  As  he  did  so  a  door  above  was 
set  ajar,  and  through  the  chink  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  singularly  beautiful  pair  of  black  eyes 
and  a  flash  of  jewels. 

'  It  is  my  house,  Hiizoorl  said  Faizullah  with 
rather  a  sheepish  grin.  '  I  gave  her  leave  to  peep 
this  time.' 
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Godliness  is  gi'eat  riches  if  a  man  be  content  with  what 
he  hath. 

These  words  invariably  carry  me  back  in  the 
spirit  to  a  certain  avenue  of  shcsham  trees  I  knew 
in  India;  an  avenue  six  miles  long,  leading 
through  barren  sandy  levels  to  the  river  which 
divided  civilisation  from  the  frontier  wilds ;  an 
avenue  like  the  aisle  of  a  great  cathedral  with  tall 
straight  trunks  for  columns,  and  ribbed  branches 
sweeping  up  into  a  vaulted  roof  set  with  starry 
glints  of  sunshine  among  the  green  fretwork  of 
the  leaves.  Many  a  time  as  I  walked  my  horse 
over  its  chequered  pavement  of  shade  and  shine  I 
have  looked  out  sideways  on  the  yellow  glare  of 
noon  beyond  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  man 
who, — Heaven  knows  when  ! — planted  this  refuge 
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for  unborn  generations  of  travellers.  Not  a  bad 
monument  to  leave  behind  one  among  forgetful 
humanity. 

The  avenue  itself,  for  all  its  contenting  shade, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  text  which  brings  it 
to  memory — that  co-ordination  being  due  to  an 
oldifakeer  who  sat  at  the  river  end,  where,  with- 
out even  a  warning  brake,  the  aisle  ended  in  a 
dazzling  glare  of  sandbank.  This  sudden  change 
no  doubt  accounted  for  the  fact  that  on  emerging 
from  the  shade  I  always  seemed  to  see  a  faint, 
half-hearted  mirage  of  the  still  unseen  river  be- 
yond. An  elusive  mirage,  distinct  in  the  first 
surprise  of  its  discovery,  vanishing  when  the 
attention  sought  for  it.  Altogether  a  disturbing 
phenomenon,  refusing  to  be  verified ;  for  the  only 
man  who  could  have  spoken  positively  on  the 
subject  was  the  old  fakeer,  and  he  was  stone-blind. 
His  face  gave  evidence  of  the  cause  in  the  curious 
puffiness  and  want  of  expression  which  confluent 
smallpox  often  leaves  behind  it.  In  this  case  it 
had  played  a  sorrier  jest  with   the  human  face 
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divine  than  usual,  by  placing  a  fat  bloated  mask 
wearing  a  perpetual  smirk  of  content  on  the  top 
of  a  mere  anatomy  of  a  body.  The  result  was 
odd.  For  the  rest  a  very  ordinary  fakeer,  cleaner 
than  most  by  reason  of  the  reed  broom  at  his 
side,  which  proclaimed  him  a  member  of  the 
sweeper,  or  lowest,  caste ;  in  other  words,  one  of 
those  who  at  least  gain  from  their  degradation 
the  possibility  of  living  cleanly  without  the  aid  of 
others.  There  are  many  striking  points  about 
our  Indian  Empire ;  none  perhaps  more  so,  and 
yet  less  considered,  than  tlie  disabilities  which 
caste  brings  in  its  train — the  impossibility,  for  in- 
stance, of  having  your  floor  swept  unless  Provi- 
dence provides  a  man  made  on  purpose.  My 
fakmr,  however,  vs^as  of  those  to  whom  cleanliness 
and  not  godliness  is  the  reason  of  existence. 

That  was  why  his  appeal  for  alms,  while  it 
took  a  religious  turn  as  was  necessary,  displayed 
also  a  truly  catholic  toleration.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  monotonous  cry :  '  In  the  name  of  your 
own  Saint,' — or,  as  it  might  be  translated,  '  In  the 
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name  of  your  own  God.'  It  thrilled  me  oddly 
every  time  I  heard  it  by  its  contented  ac- 
quiescence in  the  fact  that  the  scavenger's  god 
was  not  a  name  wherewith  to  conjure  charity. 
What  then  ?  The  passer-by  could  give  in  the 
name  of  his  particular  deity  and  let  the  minor 
prophets  go. 

The  plan  seemed  successful,  for  the  wooden 
bowl,  placed  within  the  clean-swept  ring  bordered 
by  its  edging  of  dust  or  mud,  wherein  he  sat 
winter  and  summer,  was  never  empty,  and  his 
cry,  if  monotonous,  was  cheerful.  Not  ten  yards 
from  his  station  beneath  the  last  tree,  the  road 
ended  in  a  deep  cutting,  through  w^hich  a  low- 
level  bed  of  water  flowed  to  irrigate  a  basin  of 
alluvial  land  to  the  south ;  but  a  track,  made 
passable  for  carts  by  tiger-grass  laid  athwart  the 
yielding  sand,  skirted  the  cut  to  reach  a  ford 
higher  up.  A  stifi'  bit  for  the  straining  bullocks, 
so  all  save  the  drivers  took  the  short  cut  by  the 
plank  serving  as  a  footbridge.  It  served  also  as  a 
warning  to  the  blind  faheer,  without  which  many 
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a  possible  contributor  to  the  bowl  might  have 
passed  unheard  and  unsolicited  over  the  soft 
sand.  As  it  was,  the  first  creak  of  the  plank  pro- 
voked his  cry. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  I  had  passed  the  old 
man  many  times  in  my  frequent  journeyings 
across  the  river  that  I  noticed  two  peculiarities 
in  his  method.  He  never  begged  of  me  or  any 
other  European  who  chanced  that  way,  nor  of 
those  coming  from  the  city  to  the  river.  The 
latter  might  be  partly  set  down  to  the  fact 
that  from  his  position  he  could  not  hear  their 
footsteps  on  the  bridge  till  after  they  had 
passed;  but  the  former  seemed  unaccountable; 
and  one  day  when  the  red-funneled  steam 
ferry-boat,  which  set  its  surroundings  so  utterly 
at  defiance,  was  late,  I  questioned  him  on  the 
subject. 

'You  lose  custom,  surely,  by  seeking  the 
shade  ? '  I  began.  '  If  you  were  at  the  other 
side  of  the  cut  you  would  catch  those  who  come 
from  the  city.     They  are  the  richest.' 
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As  he  turned  his  closed  eyes  towards  me  with 
a  grave  obeisance  which  did  not  match  the  jaunty 
content  of  his  mask,  he  looked — sitting  in  the 
centre  of  his  swept  circle — ludicrously  like  one 
of  those  penwipers  young  ladies  make  for  charity 
bazaars. 

'The  Presence  mistakes/  he  replied.  'Those 
who  come  from  the  town  have  empty  wallets. 
'Tis  those  who  come  from  the  wilderness  who 
give.' 

'But  you  never  beg  of  me,  whether  I  go  or 
come.     Why  is  that  ? ' 

'  I  take  no  money,  Huzoor ;  it  is  of  no  use  to 
me.  The  Sahibs  carry  no  food  with  them;  not 
even  tobacco,  only  cheroots.' 

The  evident  regret  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
sentence  amused  me.  ''Tis  you  who  mistake, 
fakecr-ji'  I  replied,  taking  out  my  pouch.  '  I  am 
of  those  who  smoke  pipes.  And  now  tell  me  why 
you  refuse  money :  most  of  your  kind  are  not  so 
self-denying.' 

'That  is  easy  to  explain.      Some  cannot  eat 
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what  is  given  ;  with  me  it  is  the  other  way,  As 
my  lord  knows,  we  dust-like  ones  eat  most  things 
your  God  has  made.  But  we  cannot  eat  money, 
perhaps  because  He  did  not  make  it, — so  the 
padres  say.' 

'  Ah !  you  are  learned ;  but  you  can  always 
buy; 

'  Begging  is  easier.  See  !  my  bowl  is  full,  and 
the  munificent  offering  of  the  Presence  is  enough 
for  two  pipes.     What  more  do  I  want  ? ' 

Viewed  from  his  standpoint  the  question  was 
a  hard  one  to  answer.  The  sun  warmed  him,  the 
leaves  sheltered  him,  the  passers-by  nourished 
liim,  all  apparently  to  his  utmost  satisfaction.  I 
felt  instinctively  that  the  state  of  his  mind  was 
the  only  refuge  for  the  upholders  of  civilisation 
and  a  high  standard  of  comfort.  So  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  about  all  day  long.  His 
reply  brought  total  eclipse  to  all  my  lights. 

'  Huzoor  ! '  he  said  gravely,  '  I  meditate  on  the 
Beauty  of  Holiness.' 

It   was    then    that    the   text   already   quoted 
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became  indissolubly  mixed  up  with  the  spreading 
shesham  branches,  the  glare  beyond,  and  that  life- 
sized  penwiper  in  the  foreground.  I  whistled  the 
refrain  of  a  music-hall  song  and  pretended  to  light 
my  pipe.  '  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? '  I 
asked,  after  a  time,  during  which  he  sat  still  as  a 
graven  image  with  his  closed  eyes  towards  the 
uncertain  mirage  of  the  river. 

'  'Tis  nigh  on  thirty  years,  my  lord,  since  I  have 
been  waiting.' 

'  Waiting  for  what  ? ' 

'  For  the  Footstep  of  Death, — hark  ! '  he  paused 
suddenly,  and  a  tremor  came  to  his  closed  eyelids 
as  he  gave  the  cry :  '  In  the  name  of  your  God  ! ' 

The  next  instant  a  faint  creak  told  me  that  the 
first  passenger  from  the  newly-arrived  ferry-boat 
had  set  foot  on  the  bridge.  '  You  have  quick  ears, 
faJceer-ji'  I  remarked. 

'  I  live  on  footsteps,  my  lord.' 

'  And  when  the  Footstep  of  Death  comes,  you 
will  die  of  one,  I  presume  ! ' 

He  turned  his  face  towards  me  quickl}—    it 
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gave  me  quite  a  shock  to  find  a  pair  of  clear,  light- 
brown  eyes  looking  at,  or  rather  beyond,  me. 
From  his  constantly- closed  lids  I  had  imagined 
that  —  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  smallpox  — 
the  organs  of  sight  were  hopelessly  diseased  or 
altogether  destroyed ;  indeed  I  had  been  grateful 
for  the  concealment  of  a  defect  out  of  which  many 
beggars  would  have  made  capital.  But  these  eyes 
were  apparently  as  perfect  as  my  own,  and  extra- 
ordinarily clear  and  bright — so  clear  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  did  not  even  hold  a 
shadow  of  the  world  around  them.  The  surprise 
made  me  forget  my  first  question  in  another. 

'  Hiizoor  ! '  he  replied,  '  I  am  quite  blind.  The 
Light  came  from  the  sky  one  day  and  removed 
the  Light  I  had  before.  It  was  a  bad  thunder- 
storm, HtizooT ;  at  least,  b'feing  the  last  this  slave 
saw,  he  deems  it  bad.  But  it  is  time  the  Great 
Judge  took  his  exalted  presence  to  yonder  snorting 
demon  of  a  boat,  for  it  is  ill-mannered,  waiting 
for  none.  God  knows  wherefore  it  should  hurry 
so.      The   river   remains   always,  and  sooner   or 
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later  the  screeching  thmg  sticks  on  a  sand- 
bank.' 

'True  enough/  I  replied,  laughing.  'Well, 
salaam,,  fakcer-ji! 

'  Salaam,  Shelter  of  the  World.  May  the  God 
of  gods  elevate  your  honour  to  the  post  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor without  delay.' 

After  this  I  often  stopped  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  old  man  and  give  him  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 
For  the  ferry-boat  fulfilled  his  prophecy  of  its 
future  to  a  nicety,  by  acquiring  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  every  shallow  in  the  river — a  habit  fatal 
to  punctuality.  It  was  an  odd  sight  lying  out, 
so  trim  and  smart,  in  the  wastes  of  sand  and 
water.  Red  funnels  standing  up  from  among 
Beloochees  and  their  camels,  bullocks  scarred  by 
the  plough,  zenana -woYRQw  huddled  in  helpless 
white  heaps,  wild  frontiersmen  squatted  on  the 
saddle-bags  with  which  a  sham  orientalism  has 
filled  our  London  drawing-rooms.  Here  and  there 
a  dejected  half-caste  or  a  specimen  of  young  India 
brimful  of  The  Spectator.     Over  all,  on  the  bridge, 
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Captain  Earn  Baksh  struggling  with  a  double 
nature,  represented  on  the  one  side  by  his  nautical 
pea-coat,  on  the  other  by  his  baggy  native  trousers. 
'  Ease  her !  stop  her !  hard  astern !  full  speed 
ahead  ! '  All  the  shibboleths,  even  to  the  mono- 
tonous '  ha-la-mar-do '  (by  the  mark  two)  of  the 
leadsman  for'ards.  Then,  suddenly,  overboard 
goes  science  and  with  it  a  score  of  lascars  and 
passengers,  who,  knee-deep  in  the  ruddy  stream,  set 
their  backs  lazily  against  the  side,  and  the  steam 
ferry-boat  Pioneer,  built  at  Barrow-in-Furness 
with  all  the  latest  improvements,  sidles  off  her 
sandbank  in  the  good  old  legitimate  way  sanctioned 
by  centuries  of  river  usage.  To  return,  however, 
to  fakcer-ji.  I  found  him  as  full  of  trite  piety  as 
a  copy-book,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the  fragments 
of  his  history,  with  which  he  interlarded  these 
commonplaces,  seemed  to  me  well  worth  considera- 
tion. Imagine  a  man  born  of  a  long  line  of  those 
who  have  swept  the  way  for  princes — who  have, 
as  it  were,  prepared  God's  earth  for  over-refined 
footsteps.      That,   briefly,   liad    l,)een   fahecr-jis 
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inheritance  before  he  began  to  wait  for  the 
Footstep  of  Death.  Whatever  it  may  do  to  the 
imagination  of  others,  the  position  appealed  to 
mine  strongly,  the  more  so  because,  while  speak- 
ing freely  enough  about  the  family  of  decayed 
kings  to  whom  he  and  his  forebears  had  belonged, 
and  of  the  ruined  palace  they  still  possessed  in 
the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  he  was  singularly 
reticent  as  to  the  cause  which  had  turned  him 
into  a  religious  beggar.  For  the  rest  he  waited 
in  godliness  and  contentment  (or  so  he  assured 
me)  for  the  Footstep  of  Death. 

The  phrase  grew  to  be  quite  a  catch -word 
between  us.  '  Not  come  yet,  fakcer-ji  ? '  I  would 
call  as  I  trotted  past  after  a  few  days'  absence. 

'  Huzoor !  I  am  still  waiting.  It  will  come 
some  time.' 

One  night  in  the  rains  word  came  from  a 
contractor  over  the  water  that  a  new  canal-dam 
of  mine  showed  signs  of  giving,  and,  anxious  to 
be  on  the  spot,  I  set  off  at  once  to  catch  the  mid- 
night ferry-boat.     I  shall  not  soon   forget  that 
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ride  through  the  sheshain  aisle.  The  floods  were 
out,  and  for  the  best  part  of  the  way  a  level  sheet 
of  water  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  lay  close  up 
to  the  embankment  of  the  avenue,  which  seemed 
more  than  ever  like  a  dim  colonnade  leading  to 
an  unseen  Holy  of  Holies.  Not  a  breath  of  wind, 
not  a  sound  save  the  rustle  of  birds  in  the 
branches  overhead,  and  suddenly,  causelessly,  a 
snatch  of  song  hushed  in  its  first  notes,  as  if  the 
singer  found  it  too  light  for  sleep,  too  dark  for 
song.  The  beat  of  my  horse's  feet  seemed  to  keep 
time  with  the  stars  twinkling  through  the  leaves. 
I  was  met  at  the  road's  end  by  the  unwelcome 
news  that  at  least  two  hours  must  elapse  ere  the 
Pioneer  could  be  got  off  a  newly-invented  mud- 
bank  which  the  river  had  maliciously  placed  in  a 
totally  unexpected  place.  Still  more  unwelcome 
was  the  discovery  that,  in  my  hurry,  I  had  left 
my  tobacco-pouch  behind  me.  Nothing  could  be 
done  save  to  send  my  groom  back  with  the  pony 
and  instructions  for  immediate  return  with  the 
forgotten   luxury.      After  which  I  strolled  over 
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towards  my  friend  the  fakeer,  who  sat  ghostlike 
in  the  moonlight  with  his  bowl  full  to  the  brim  in 
front  of  him.  '  That  snorting  devil  behaves  worse 
every  day/  he  said  fervently ;  '  but  if  the  Shelter 
of  the  Poor  will  tarry  a  twinkling  I  will  sweep 
him  a  spot  suitable  for  his  exalted  presence.' 

Blind  as  he  was,  his  dexterous  broom  had 
traced  another  circle  of  cleanliness  in  a  trice, 
a  new  reed-mat,  no  bigger  than  a  handkerchief, 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  I  was  being  invited 
to  ornament  just  such  another  penwiper  as  the 
fakecr  occupied  himself  'Mercy,'  he  continued, 
as  I  took  my  seat,  shifting  the  mat  so  as  to  be 
able  to  lean  my  back  against  the  tree,  'blesses 
both  him  who  gives,  and  those  who  take,'  (even 
Shakespeare,  it  will  be  observed,  yields  at  times 
to  platitude).  '  For  see,'  he  added  solemnly,  pro- 
ducing something  from  a  hollow  in  the  root,  '  the 
Presence's  own  tobacco  returns  to  the  Presence's 
pipe.' 

Sure  enough  it  was  genuine  Golden  Cloud,  and 
the  relief  overpowered  me.     There  I  was  after  a 
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space,  half-lying,  half-sitting  in  the  clean  warm 
sand,  my  hands  clasped  at  the  back  of  my  head 
as  I  looked  up  into  the  shimmering  light  and 
shade  of  the  leaves. 

'  Upon  my  soul  I  envy  you,  fakecr-ji.  We  who 
go  to  bed  at  set  times  and  seasons  don't  know  the 
world  we  live  in.' 

'Religion  is  its  own  reward,'  remarked  the 
graven  image  beside  me,  for  he  had  gone  back  to 
his  penwiper  by  this  time.  But  I  was  talking 
more  to  myself  than  to  him,  in  the  half-drowsy 
excitement  of  physical  pleasure,  so  I  went  on  un- 
heeding. 

'Was  there  ever  such  a  night  since  the  one 
Jessica  looked  upon !  and  what  a  scent  there  is  in 
the  air, — orange  blossoms  or  something ! ' 

'  It  is  a  tree  farther  up  the  water-cut,  Huzoor, 
a  hill  tree.  The  river  may  have  brought  the  seed  ; 
it  happens  so  sometimes.  Or  the  birds  may  have 
brought  it  from  the  city.  There  was  a  tree  of  the 
kind  in  a  garden  there.  A  big  tree  with  large 
white  flowers;  so  large  that  you  can  hear  them  fall.' 
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The  graven  image  sat  so  still  with  its  face  to 
the  river,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  voice  I 
heard  could  not  belong  to  it.  A  dreamy  sense  of 
unreality  added  to  my  drowsy  enjoyment  of  the 
surroundings. 

'  Magnolia/  I  murmured  sleepily ;  '  a  flower  to 
dream  about, — hullo  !  what's  that  ? ' 

A  faint  footfall,  as  of  some  one  passing  down  an 
echoing  passage,  loud,  louder,  loudest,  making  me 
start  up,  wide  awake,  as  the  fahccrs  cry  rose  on 
the  still  air :  '  In  the  name  of  your  God  ! ' 

Some  one  was  passing  the  bridge  from  the 
river,  and  after  adding  his  mite  to  the  bowl,  went 
on  his  way. 

'  It  is  the  echo,  Huzoor^  explained  the  old  man, 
answering  my  start  of  surprise.  '  The  tree  behind 
us  is  hollow  and  the  cut  is  deep.  Besides,  to- 
night the  water  runs  deep  and  dark  as  Death  be- 
cause of  the  flood.     The  step  is  always  louder  then.' 

'No  wonder  you  hear  so  quickly,'  I  replied, 
sinking  back  again  to  my  comfort.  '  I  thought  it 
must  be  the  Footstep  of  Death  at  least.' 
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He  had  turned  towards  me,  and  in  the  moon- 
Hght  I  could  see  those  clear  eyes  of  his  shining  as 
if  the  light  had  come  into  them  again. 

'  Not  yet,  Huzoor  !  But  it  may  be  the  next  one 
for  all  we  know.' 

What  a  gruesome  idea !  Hark !  There  it 
was  again ;  loud,  louder,  loudest,  and  then 
silence. 

'  That  came  from  the  city,  Huzoor.  It  comes 
and  goes  often,  for  the  law-courts  have  it  in  grip. 
Perhaps  that  is  worse  than  Death.' 

'  Then  you  recognise  footsteps  ? ' 

'  Surely.  No  two  men  walk  the  same ;  a  foot- 
step is  as  a  face.  Sometimes  after  long  years  it 
comes  back,  and  then  you  know  it  has  passed 
before.' 

'  Do  they  generally  come  back  ? ' 

'  Those  from  the  city  go  back  sooner  or  later 
unless  Death  takes  them.  Tliose  from  the  wilder- 
ness do  not  always  return.  The  city  holds  them 
last,  in  the  palace  or  in  the  gutter.' 

Again  the  voice  seemed  to  me  not  to  belong  to 
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the  still  figure  beside  me.  '  It  makes  a  devilish 
noise,  I  admit/  I  said,  half  to  myself ;  '  but — ' 

'  Perhaps  if  the  Huzoor  listened  for  Death  as  I 
do  he  might  keep  awake.  Or  perhaps  if  my  lord 
pleases  I  might  tell  him  a  story  of  footsteps  to 
drive  the  idle  dreams  from  his  brain  till  the  hour 
of  that  snorting  demon  comes  in  due  time  ? ' 

'  Go  ahead,'  said  I  briefly,  as  I  looked  up  at  the 
stars. 

So  he  began.  '  It's  a  small  story,  Huzoor.  A 
tale  of  footsteps  from  beginning  to  end,  for  I  am. 
blind.  Yet  life  was  not  always  listening.  They 
used  to  say  that  Cheytu  had  the  longest  sight,  the 
longest  legs,  and  the  longest  wind  of  any  boy  of 
his  age.  I  was  Cheytu.'  He  paused,  and  I 
watched  a  dancing  shadow  of  a  leaf  till  he  went 
on.  'The  little  princess  said  Cheytu  had  the 
longest  tongue  too,  for  I  used  to  sit  in  the  far 
corner  by  the  pillar  beyond  her  carpet  and  tell 
her  stories.  She  used  to  call  for  Cheytu  all  day 
long.  "  Cheytu,  smooth  the  ground  for  Aimna's 
feet" — "Cheytu,   sweep   the   dead   flowers   from 
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Aimiia's  path"  — "  Cheytu,  fan  the  flies  from 
Aimna's  doll/' — for  naturally,  Huzoor,  Cheytii  the 
sweeper  did  not  fan  the  flies  from  the  little 
princess  herself;  that  was  not  his  work.  I 
belonged  to  her  footsteps.  I  was  up  before  dawn 
sweeping  the  arcades  of  the  old  house  ready  for 
them,  and  late  at  night  it  was  my  work  to  gather 
the  dust  of  them  and  the  dead  flowers  she  had 
played  with,  and  bury  them  away  in  the  garden 
out  of  sight.' 

A  dim  perception  that  this  was  strange  talk 
for  a  sweeper  made  me  murmur  sleepily,  'That 
was  very  romantic  of  you,  Cheytu.'  On  the  other 
hand,  it  fitted  my  environment  so  admirably  that 
the  surprise  passed  almost  as  it  came. 

'  She  was  a  real  princess,  the  daughter  of  kings 
who  had  been, — God  knows  when  !  It  is  written 
doubtless  somewhere.  Yes !  a  real  princess, 
though  she  could  barely  walk,  and  the  track  of 
her  little  feet  was  often  broken  by  handmarks  in 
the  dust.  For  naturally,  Huzoor,  the  dust  might 
help  her,  but  not  I,  Cheytu,  who  swept  it  for  her 
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steps.  That  was  my  task  till  the  day  of  the 
thunderstorm.  The  house  seemed  dead  of  the 
heat.  Not  a  breath  of  life  anywhere,  so  at  sun- 
down they  set  her  to  sleep  on  the  topmost  roof 
under  the  open  sky.  Her  nurse,  full  of  frailty  as 
women  are,  crept  down  while  the  child  slept,  to 
work  evil  to  mankind  as  women  will.  Huzoor,  it 
was  a  bad  storm.  The  red  clouds  had  Imno;  over 
us  all  day  long,  joining  the  red  dust  from  below 
so  that  it  came  unawares  at  last,  splitting  the  air 
and  sending  a  great  ladder  of  light  down  the  roof. 

' "  Aimna  !  Aimna  !  "  cried  some  one.  I  was 
up  first  and  had  her  in  my  arms  ;  for  see  you, 
Huzoor,  it  was  life  or  death,  and  the  dead  belong 
to  us  whether  they  be  kings  or  slaves.  It  was  out 
on  the  bare  steps,  and  she  sleeping  sound  as  children 
sleep,  that  the  light  came.  The  light  of  a  thou- 
sand days  in  my  eyes  and  on  her  face.  It  was  the 
last  thing  I  saw,  Hnzoor — the  very  last  thing 
Cheytu  the  sweeper  ever  saw. 

'  But  I  could  hear.  I  could  hear  lier  calling, 
and  I  knew  how  her  face  must  be  changing  by  the 
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change  in  her  voice.  And  then  one  day  I  found 
myself  .sweeping  the  house  against  her  wedding- 
feast  ;  heard  her  crying  amongst'  her  girl  friends  in 
the  inner  room.  What  then  ?  Girls  always  cry 
at  their  weddings.  I  went  with  her,  of  course,  to 
the  new  life,  because  I  had  swept  the  \vay  for  her 
ever  since  she  could  walk,  and  she  needed  me 
more  than  ever  in  a  strange  house.  It  was  a  fine 
rich  house,  with  marble  fioors  and  a  marble 
summerhouse  on  the  roof  above  her  rooms. 
People  said  she  had  made  a  good  bargain  with  her 
beauty ;  perhaps,  but  that  child's  face  that  I  saw"  in 
the  light  was  worth  more  than  money,  Huzoor. 
She  had  ceased  crying  by  this  time,  for  she  had 
plenty  to  amuse  her.  Singers  and  players,  and 
better  story-tellers  than  Cheytu  the  sweeper.  It 
'svas  but  fair,  for,  look  you,  her  man  had  many 
more  wives  to  amuse  him.  I  used  to  hear  the 
rustle  of  her  long  silk  garments,  the  tinkle  of  her 
ornaments,  and  the  cadence  of  her  laughter.  Girls 
ought  to  laugh,  Huzoor,  and  it  was  spring  time ; 
what  we  natives  call  spring,  when  the  rain  turns 
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dry  sand  to  grass  and  the  roses  race  the  jasmine 
for  the  first  blossom.  The  tree  your  honour  called 
magnolia  grew  in  the  women's  court,  and  some  of 
the  branches  spread  over  the  marble  summerhouse 
almost  hiding  it  from  below.  Others  again  formed 
a  screen  against  the  blank  white  wall  of  the 
next  house.  The  flowers  smelt  so  strong  that  I 
wondered  how  she  could  bear  to  sleep  amongst 
them  in  the  summerhouse.  Even  in  my  place 
below  on  the  stones  of  the  courtyard  they  kept  me 
awake.  People  said  I  had  fever,  but  it  was  not 
that — only  the  scent  of  the  flowers.  I  lay  awake 
one  dark,  starless  night,  and  then  I  first  heard  the 
footstep,  if  it  was  a  footstep.  Loud,  louder,  loud- 
est ;  then  a  silence  save  for  the  patter  of  the  fall- 
ing flowers.  I  heard  it  often  after  that,  and 
always  when  it  had  passed  the  flowers  fell.  They 
fell  about  the  summerhouse  too,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  used  to  sweep  them  into  a  heap  and  fling 
them  over  the  parapet.  But  one  day,  Huzoor,  they 
fell  close  at  hand,  and  my  groping  fingers  seeking 
the  cause  found  a  plank  placed  bridge-wise  amongst 
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the  branches.  Hiizoor  !  was  there  any  wonder  the 
flowers  fell  all  crushed  and  broken  ?  That  night 
I  listened  again,  and  again  the  footsteps  came  amid 
a  shower  of  blossoms.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Her  women  were  as  women  are,  and  the  others 
were  jealous  already.  Next  day  when  I  went  to 
sweep  I  strewed  the  fallen  flowers  thick,  thick  as 
a  carpet  round  her  bed ;  for  she  had  quick  wits  I 
knew. 

'"Cheytu!  Cheytu!" 

'  The  old  call  came  as  I  knew  it  would,  and 
thinking  of  that  little  child's  face  in  the  light  I 
went  up  to  her  boldly. 

' "  My  princess,"  I  said  in  reply  to  her  question 
as  I  bent  over  the  flowers,  "  'tis  the  footstep  makes 
them  fall  so  thick.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  I  will 
bid  it  cease.     They  may  hurt  your  feet." 

'  I  knew  from  her  silence  she  understood. 
Suddenly  she  laughed ;  such  a  girl's  laugh. 

' "  Flowers  are  soft  to  tread  upon,  Cheytu.  Go  ! 
you  need  sweep  for  me  no  more." 

'  I  laughed  too  as  I  went.     Not  sweep  for  her 
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when  she  only  knew  God's  earth  after  I  had  made 
it  ready  for  her  feet !  It  was  a  woman's  idle  word, 
but,  woman-like,  she  would  think  and  see  wisdom 
for  herself. 

'  That  night  I  listened  once  more.  The  footstep 
must  come  once  I  knew — ^just  once,  and  after  that 
wisdom  and  safety.  Huzoor !  it  came,  and  the 
flowers  fell  softly.  But  wisdom  was  too  late.  I 
tried  to  get  at  her  to  save  her  from  their  pitiless 
justice.  I  heard  her  cries  for  mercy ;  I  heard  her 
cry  even  for  Cheytu  the  sweeper  before  they  flung 
me  from  the  ste^DS  where  the  twinkling  lights  went 
up  and  down  as  if  the  very  stars  from  the  sky  had 
come  to  spy  on  her.  What  did  they  do  to  her  ? 
What  did  they  do  to  her  while  I  lay  crushed 
among  the  crushed  flowers  ?  Who  knows  ?  It  is 
often  done,  my  lord,  behind  the  walls.  She  died ; 
that  is  all  I  know,  that  is  all  I  cared  for.  When 
I  came  back  to  life  she  was  dead,  and  the  footstep 
had  fled  from  revenge.  It  had  friends  over  the 
border  where  it  could  pause  in  safety  till  the  tale 
was  forgotten.     Such  things  are  forgotten  quickly, 
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my  lord,  because  the  revenge  must  be  secret  as  the 
wrong ;  else  it  is  shame,  and  shame  must  not  come 
nigh  good  families.  But  the  blind  do  not  forget 
easily;  perhaps  they  have  less  to  remember. 
Could  I  forget  the  child's  face  in  the  light  ?  As 
I  told  the  Presence,  those  who  go  from  the  city 
come  back  to  it  sooner  or  later  unless  Death  takes 
them  first.     So  I  wait  for  the  Footstep — hark  ! ' 

Loud — louder — loudest :  '  In  the  name  of  your 
own  God.' 

Did  I  wake  with  the  cry  ?  Or  did  I  only  open 
my  eyes  to  see  a  glimmer  of  dawn  paling  the  sky, 
the  birds  shifting  in  the  branches,  the  old  man 
seated  bolt  upright  in  his  penwiper  ? 

'  That  was  the  first  passenger,  Jlnzoor,'  he  said 
quietly.  'The  boat  has  come.  It  is  time  your 
honour  conferred  dignity  on  ill  manners  by  joining 
it.' 

*  But  the  footstep !  the  princess !  you  were 
telling  me  just  now — ' 

'  What  does  a  sweeper  know  of  princesses,  my 
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lord  ?  The  Presence  slept,  and  doubtless  he 
dreamed  dreams.     The  tobacco — ' 

He  paused.    '  Well  ? '  said  I  curiously. 

'  HuzooT !  this  slave  steeps  his  tobacco  in  the 
sleep-compeller.     It  gives  great  contentment.' 

T  looked  down  at  my  pipe.  It  was  but  half 
smoked  through.     "Was  this  really  the  explanation  ? 

'  But  the  echo  ? '  I  protested.  '  I  heard  it  but 
now.' 

'  Of  a  truth  there  is  an  echo.  That  is  not  a 
dream.  For  the  rest  it  is  well.  The  time  has 
passed  swiftly,  the  Httzoor  is  rested,  his  servant 
has  returned,  the  boat  has  come — all  in  content- 
ment. The  Shelter  of  the  World  can  proceed  on 
his  journey  in  peace,  and  return  in  peace.' 

'Unless  the  Footstep  of  Death  overtakes  me 
meanwhile,'  said  I,  but  half  satisfied. 

'  Huzoor  !  it  never  overtakes  the  just.  Death 
and  the  righteous  look  at  each  other  in  the  face  as 
friends.  When  the  Footstep  comes  I  will  go  to 
meet  it,  and  so  will  you.  Hark !  the  demon 
screeches.     Peace  go  with  you,  my  lord.' 
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About  a  year  after  this  the  daily  pohce  rei^orts 
brought  me  the  news  that  my  friend  the  ol^fakeer 
had  been  found  dead  in  the  water-cut.  An  un- 
usually heavy  flood  had  undermined  the  banks 
and  loosened  the  bridge ;  it  must  have  fallen 
while  the  old  man  was  on  it,  for  his  body  was 
jammed  against  the  plank  which  had  stuck  across 
the  channel  a  little  way  down  the  stream.  He 
had  kept  his  word  and  gone  to  meet  the  Footstep. 
A  certain  unsatisfied  curiosity,  which  had  never 
quite  left  me  since  that  night  in  the  rains,  made 
me  accompany  the  doctor  when,  as  in  duty  bound, 
he  went  to  the  dead-house  to  examine  the  body. 
The  smiling  mask  was  unchanged,  but  the  eyes 
were  open,  and  looked  somehow  less  empty  dead 
than  in  the  almost  terrible  clearness  of  life.  The 
right  hand  was  fast  clenched  over  something. 

'Only  a  crushed  magnolia  blossom,'  said  the 
doctor,  gently  unclasping  the  dead  fingers.  '  Poor 
beggar  !  it  must  have  been  floating  in  the  water, — 
there's  a  tree  up  the  cut ;  I've  often  smelt  it  from 
the  road.     Drowning  men, — you  know  the  rest.' 
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Did  I  ?  The  coincidence  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  curious.  It  became  more  curious  still  when, 
three  weeks  afterwards,  the  unrecognisable  body  of 
a  man  was  found  half  buried  in  the  silt  left  in  the 
alluvial  basin  by  the  subsiding  floods — a  man  of 
more  than  middle  age,  whose  right  hand  was 
clenched  tight,  over  nothing. 

So  the  question  remains.  Did  I  dream  that 
night,  or  did  the  Footstep  of  Death  bring  revenge 
when  it  came  over  the  bridge  at  last  ?  I  have 
never  been  able  to  decide ;  and  the  only  thing 
which  remains  sure  is  the  figure  of  the  ol&fakcer 
with  blind  eyes,  looking  out  on  the  uncertain 
mirage  of  the  river  and  waiting  in  godliness  and 
contentment, — for  what  ? 
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The  very  mise- en -scene  was  indeterminate.  A 
straight  horizon  meeting  the  blue  sky  evenly, 
though  not  an  inch  of  level  ground  lay  far  or  near 
in  the  pathless  waste  of  yellow  sand.  Pathless, 
yet  full  of  tracks.  Looking  down  at  your  feet, 
which,  breaking  through  the  rip^^ling  crust  of 
wind-waves  on  the  surface,  sank  softly  into  the 
warm  shifting  sand  beneath,  you  could  see  the 
tracks  crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other,  tracing 
a  network  over  the  world,  each  distinct,  self- 
reliant,  self-contained.  Yet  such  tiny  tracks  for 
the  most  part !  That  firm  zigzag,  regular  as  a 
Gothic  moulding,  is  printed  by  a  partridge's  foot ; 
yonder  fine  graving  is  the  track  of  a  jerboa  i-at : 
and  there,  side  by  side  for  a  space,  the  striated 
lines  of  a  big  beetle  and  tlie  endless  curvings  of  a 
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snake.  A  certain  wistful  admiration  comes  to  the 
seeing  eye  with  the  thought  that,  here  in  the 
wilderness,  life  is  free  to  go  and  come  as  it  chooses, 
untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  custom,  free 
from  the  necessity  for  doing  as  your  neighbours 
do,  being  as  your  neighbours  are.  Something  of 
this  was  in  my  thoughts  one  day  when,  as  I  rode 
at  a  foot's-pace  across  the  sand-sea  to  my  tents, 
I  suddenly  came  upon  a  boy.  He  must  have  been 
ten  years  old,  at  least,  by  his  size ;  any  age,  judging 
by  his  face ;  stark  naked  save  for  a  string  and  a 
scrap  of  cloth.  His  head  would  have  been  an 
admirable  advertisement  to  any  hair  restorer, 
for  it  was  thick  and  curly  in  patches,  bald  as 
a  coot's  in  others ;  briefly,  like  a  well-kept 
poodle's.  For  the  rest  he  was  of  unusually  dark 
complexion.  He  was  sitting  listless,  yet  alert, 
beside  some  small  holes  in  the  sand,  and  when  he 
saw  me  he  smiled  broadly,  showing  a  great  gleam 
of  white  teeth.  I  asked  him  cheerfully  who  he 
was,  and  he  replied  in  the  same  tone, 

'Huzoot!  main  Bowriah  hone.'  (I  am  a  Bowriah.) 
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It  gave  me  a  chill  somehow.  So  the  lacl  was  a 
Bowriah ;  in  other  words,  one  of  that  criminal 
class  which  Western  discipline  keeps  in  walled 
villages,  registered  and  roll-called  by  day  and  by 
night.  Not  much  freedom  there  to  strike  out  a 
line  of  life  for  yourself,  unless  you  began  before 
the  time  when  you  were  solemnly  set  down  in 
black  and  white  as  an  adult  bad  character. 
The  boy,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  misgivings, 
for  he  smiled  still  more  broadly  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing. 

'  Catching  lizards,  Huzoor !  They  are  fat  at 
this  time.' 

My  chill  changed  its  cause  incontinently. 
'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  eat  lizards  ? ' 

He  looked  at  me  more  gravely.  'Wherefore 
not,  Huzoor  1'  The  Bowriahs  eat  everything, 
except  cats.  Cats  are  heating  to  the  blood, 
especially  in  spring  time.' 

His  air  of  well-defined  wisdom  tickled  me ; 
perhaps  it  touched  me  also,  lor,  ere  riding  off,  I 
asked  him   his  name,  tliinking  I  might  inquire 
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more  of  him ;  for  the  sole  reason  of  my  tents 
being  a  few  miles  farther  in  this  sandy  wilderness 
was  the  due  inspection  of  a  Bowriah  village  which 
had  been  planted  there,  out  of  harm's  way,  by  the 
authorities. 

'Mungal,  RiLzoorl  he  replied.  So  I  left  him 
watching  for  the  fat  lizards,  and  cantered  on  over 
the  desert. 

Suddenly  I  drew  rein  with  a  jerk.  There  he 
was  again  in  front  of  me  sitting  before  another 
group  of  holes. 

'  Hullo ! '  I  cried,  '  how  on  earth  did  you 
manage  to  get  here,  Mungal  ? ' 

The  boy  smiled  his  broad,  white  smile,  'The 
Huzoor  mistakes.  I  am  Bungal.  Mungal  is  my 
brother  over  yonder.'  He  stretched  a  thin  dark 
arm  into  the  desert  whence  I  had  come.  Mungal 
and  Bungal !  Twins,  of  course  !  Even  so  the  like- 
ness was  almost  incredible.  My  memory  could  find 
no  dissimilarity  of  any  sort  or  kind — no  outward 
dissimilarity,  at  any  rate.  The  thought  suggested 
an  experiment,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was. 
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' Ruzoor !  main  Bowriah  hone'  came  instantly. 

'  And  what  are  you  doing  ? '  I  continued. 

'  Catching  lizards,  Huzoor !  They  are  fat  at 
this  time.' 

Positively  my  chill  returned,  making  me  say 
quite  naturally,  '  What !  do  you  eat  lizards  ? ' 

'Wherefore  not,  Huzoor!  The  Bowriahs  eat 
everything,  except  cats.  Cats  are  heating  to  the 
blood,  especially  in  spring  time.' 

Identical  so  far.  The  quaintness  of  the  idea 
prevented  me  from  disturbing  it  by  further 
inquiry,  so  I  rode  on,  dimly  expectant  of  finding 
a  third  habitual  criminal — say  Jungal  this  time 
— watching  for  fat  lizards  at  other  holes.  But  I 
did  not.  They  were  twins  only ;  Mungal  and 
Bungal.  Out  of  sheer  curiosity  I  sent  for  them 
that  evening,  when  T  had  finished  my  work  of 
inspecting  the  adult  males  and  females,  listening 
to  their  complaints,  and  generally  setting  the  odd 
little  village  on  the  path  of  virtue  for  the  next 
three  months.  By  no  means  a  disagreeable 
occupation,  for  the  Bowriahs  have  always  a  broad 

VOL.  II  H 
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smile  for  a  sportsman.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
most  suspicious  characters  had  promised  me  the 
best  of  shikar  on  the  morrow ;  and  what  is  more, 
they  kept  their  promise  faithfully. 

As  for  Mungal  and  Bungal,  even  when  seen 
together  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
detect  any  difference  of  any  kind  between  the  two 
boys.  Even  their  heads  were  shaven  in  the  same 
tufts,  and  as  they  invariably  repeated  each  other, 
there  was  no  differentiating  them  by  their  words. 

Only  their  works  remained  as  a  means  of 
knowledge,  and  with  a  view  to  this  1  questioned 
the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Police,  who  was  out 
with  me,  as  to  the  lads. 

' Hiizoor!'  he  said,  'they  are  of  the  Bowriah 
race.  Their  father  and  mother  are  dead,  but  in 
life  these  were  Bowriahs  also.  The  boys,  how- 
ever, not  being  adult,  are  not  as  yet  on  the 
Eegister;  but  they  will  be.  For  the  rest  they 
are  as  Bowriahs.  They  eat  jackals,  wolves,  and 
such  unclean  things.' 

I   felt  myself   on  the   point   of  adding,  '  But 
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not  cats — cats,  etc. ; '  however  I  stopped  myself 
in  time,  and  asked  instead  if  the  boys  stole,  or 
lied,  or — 

The  Deputy  Inspector  interrupted  me  respect- 
fully, yet  firmly.  '  Hiizoor !  not  being  adult 
they  are  not  on  the  Eegister.  Therefore  the 
police  have  no  cognizance  of  them — as  yet.' 

'  Then  why  do  they  make  for  the  village  now 
they  hear  the  roll  beginning?'  I  persisted  some- 
what testily,  as  I  saw  Mungal  and  Bungal 
racing  along  to  the  gateway  in  company  with 
a  number  of  boys  about  their  own  age. 

'They  do  it  to  please  themselves.  It  gives 
them  dignity.  Besides,  in  youth  one  learns 
habits  easily.  Thus  it  is  better,  since  the  boys 
will  surely  be  on  the  Eegister  if  God  spares 
them  to  adult  age.' 

I  looked  at  the  man  sharply ;  there  was 
positively  not  one  atom  of  expression  of  any 
kind  whatever  on  his  face.     It  is  a  great  art. 

On  the  morrow  Mungal  and  Bungal  turned 
up  again  as  part   of  the  shooting  excursion,  for 
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even  among  their  tribe  of  hunters  they  had 
already  made  themselves  a  sporting  reputation ; 
perhaps  because,  being  orphans,  they  lived  chiefly 
on  their  wits.  It  certainly  was  remarkable 
to  see  them  on  a  trail,  turning  and  twisting 
and  doubling  on  traces  invisible  to  my  eyes ; 
or  sometimes,  like  a  couple  of  Bassett- hound 
puppies,  on  all  fours,  nose  down,  creeping  round 
some  higher  undulation  to  see  what  lay  behind 
it.  We  had  stalked  a  ravine  deer  which  another 
party  of  Bowriahs  had  stealthily  driven — all 
unconsciously — into  a  suitable  spot,  and  I  was 
just  crawling  on  my  stomach  to  the  shelter  of  a 
low  bush  whence  1  intended  to  fire,  when  a 
small  dark  hand  clutched  mine  from  behind,  and 
another  pointed  to  something  within  an  inch  of 
where  I  had  been  about  to  place  my  fingers. 
By  everything  unpleasant !  a  viper  coiled  in  a 
true  lover's  knot !  '  T — Tss — ss,'  came  a  sibilant 
whisper  checking  my  start;  'the  buck  is  there, 
IRizooT ;  the  buck  is  there  still.' 

And  he  remained  there,  for  my  bullet  went 
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clean  through  his  heart.  It  was  after  the  excite- 
ment of  success  was  over  that  I  turned  to  the  boys, 
and,  somewhat  thoughtlessly,  held  out  a  rupee. 

'  AVhich  of  you  two  pointed  out  that  jelaihee  ? ' 
I  asked. 

'  Huzoor !  I  did/  came  both  voices  simul- 
taneously. At  first  they  refused  to  budge  from 
this  simple  statement,  reserving  the  remainder 
of  their  vocabulary  for  indignant  abuse  of  each 
other.  Nor  could  I  from  their  expression  or 
tone  glean  the  slightest  corroborative  evidence 
for  or  against  the  truth  of  either.  The  greed 
in  their  beady  black  eyes,  their  scorn  at  the 
dastardly  attempt  at  cheating  them  out  of  their 
due  were  identical.  Finally,  to  my  intense  be- 
wilderment they  suddenly,  without  even  a  wink 
that  I  could  see,  made  a  demi-volte  towards  a 
new  position,  and  declared  in  one  breath  that 
they  both  did  it,  and  therefore  that  they  both 
deserved  a  rupee.  Certainly  there  had  been  two 
hands,  the  one  to  clutch,  the  other  to  point, 
but  I  felt  morally  certain  tliat  they  had  belonged 
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to  one  body.  However,  to  settle  the  matter  I 
gave  each  of  the  boys  eight  annas,  and  went  back 
to  my  tents  convinced  that  either  Mungal  or 
Bungal  was  a  liar.     The  question  was — which  ? 

That  evening,  when  I  was  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  my  dinner  with  the  comfortable  sense  of 
a  good  appetite,  I  heard  trouble  in  the  cook-room 
tent.  It  was  followed  by  the  violent  irruption  into 
mine  of  the  whole  posse  of  servants  gathered  round 
my  old  khdnsd7nan  who,  breathless  but  triumph- 
ant, held  Mungal  and  Bungal  each  by  one  ear. 

'  It  was  the  esh-starjffit  ^  quails,  Huzoor,  that  I 
had  prepared  for  the  Protector  of  the  Poor; 
two  for  his  Honour,  seeing  that  he  loves  the 
dish,  and  one  for  Barker  saJiib,^  should  God  send 
a  guest,  so  that  the  dignity  of  the  table  be  upheld 
even  in  the  wilderness.  And,  lo  1  as  I  sat 
decorating  the  dish,  my  mind  occupied  in  desires 
to   please,   I    saw   him — the   infamous    Bowriah 

1  Stuffed. 

2  Literally  bdkee,  or  extra ;  but  Barker  sahib  is  a  perennial 
jest  with  both  master  and  man,  answering  to  the  English  Mr. 
Manners. 
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boy — make  off  with  one.  Aged  as  I  am  I  fled 
after  him,  then  remembering  boys'  ways,  ran 
back  round  the  tent  in  time  to  see^  him,  from 
fear,  replacing  it.  Finally,  with  hue  and  cry, 
we  caught  both  escaping  into  the  darkness  of 
the  desert.' 

'  Both  of  them  ! '  I  echoed ;  '  but  you  said  there 
was  only  one.' 

'  The  HuzooT  mistakes,'  retorted  the  khdnsd- 
man  quite  huf&ly.  '  Perchance  there  was  one 
who  stole,  and  one  who  gave  back.  This  slave 
had  no  time  for  trivial  observation,  these  being 
undoubtedly  the  thieves.'  He  emphasised  his 
words  by  dragging  Mungal  and  Bungal  forward 
by  the  ears,  and  knocking  their  heads  together ; 
his  following  meanwhile  testifying  its  assent  by 
undertoned  remarks,  that  being  Bowriahs  the 
boys  were  necessarily  thieves,  and  that  in  addition 
it  was  superfluous,  if  not  impious,  to  draw  invidi- 
ous distinctions  where  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  make  none. 

But  mv  curiosity  had  ])00u  aroused.     '  Mnnfi^al 
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and  Bungal,'  I  said  solemnly,  addressing  the  cul- 
prits who,  with  hands  folded  in  front  of  them  like 
infant  Samuels,  stood  cheerfully  stolid,  just  as  the 
adult  members  of  their  tribe  invariably  did  when 
brought  before  me  as  habitual  criminals,  '  do  you 
by  chance  know  what  telling  the  truth  means  ? ' 

As  they  assured  me  fervently  that  they  did, 
I  went  on  to  explain  that  my  only  desire  in 
this  case  was  to  have  the  truth ;  that  no  one 
should  suffer  by  it ;  that  contrariwise  the  tellers 
should  receive  hitcksheesh.  Here  their  beady  eyes 
wandered  in  confident  familiarity  to  the  rotund 
person  of  the  Deputy  Inspector,  who  had  rushed 
to  the  scene  in  mufti  on  hearing  of  the  crime, 
and  I  knew  instinctively  that  they  were  dis- 
counting my  words  by  inherited  experience  of 
similar  promises.  So  it  was  with  a  prescience 
of  what  would  follow  that  I  put  the  least  formid- 
able question — 

'  Which  of  you  replaced  the  quail  ? ' 
The  answer  came  double-barrelled,  unhesitat- 
ing, '  T  did,  Hnzoor  ! ' 
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'Let  me  give  the  boys  five  stripes  each  with 
the  bamboo,  Huzoor ! '  suggested  the  Deputy 
Inspector  with  a  stifled  yawn,  when  I  had  wasted 
much  time  and  more  unction ;  'it  is  good  for 
boys  at  all  times,  and  these  are  but  boys — as  yet.' 

It  would  have  been  the  wisest  plan,  but  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  so  I  went 
to  bed  that  night  certain  of  but  one  thing — 
either  Mungal  or  Bungal  was  a  thief.  The 
question  was — which  ? 

It  kept  me  awake  until  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  I  would  find 
out.  Twenty-four  hours  was  after  all  too  short 
a  time  for  a  character  study ;  but  I  was  to  be  on 
tour  for  six  weeks  at  least,  and  if  I  took  the 
boys  with  me  I  should  have  ample  opportunity 
of  settling  the  question.  Besides,  they  would  be 
invaluable  as  trackers. 

They  proved  themselves  useful  in  many  ways, 
and  even  the  old  khdnsdman  grudgingly  admitted 
their  skill  in  the  capture  of  chickens.  The 
spectacle  of  a  half- plucked  fowl  defying  all  tlie 
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resources  of  the  camp  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  Mungal  or  Bungal  had  it  fast  by  the 
leg  in  a  trice. 

'  Sobhan  ullali ! '  (Power  of  the  Lord)  the  old 
man  would  say  piously.  '  But  there !  they  were 
made  for  such  work  from  the  beginning.  We  all 
have  our  uses.' 

My  first  desire  was  naturally  to  distinguish 
Mungal  from  Bungal.  The  camp,  it  is  true,  had 
no  such  ambition.  It  was  content  to  speak  of 
them  as  '  Yeh '  or  '  Diisra '  (This  or  the  Other); 
to  which  they  answered  alternately.  Thinking 
to  effect  my  purpose,  I  gave  one  a  necklace  of 
blue,  the  other  a  necklace  of  red  beads ;  but 
they  were  evidently  suspicious  of  some  plot,  for 
T  caught  them  exchanging  decorations  several 
times.  Evidently  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  beads,  so  I  had  a  brass  bangle  riveted  on  the 
arm  of  one,  and  an  iron  bangle  on  the  arm  of  the 
other.  That  succeeded  for  a  week.  At  least  so 
I  thought,  till  I  discovered  that  they  had  utilised 
my  English    files   to  cut   through   the  metal   so 
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that  they  could  slip  their  flexible  hands  in  and 
out  quite  easily.  Then  I  became  annoyed,  and 
pierced  the  ears  of  one  boy.  Next  day  the  other 
had  his  pierced  also.  So  I  got  the  two  alone  by 
themselves,  and  asked  them  why  they  objected  to 
the  manifest  convenience  of  individuality.  It 
took  me  some  time  to  worm  the  idea  out  of 
their  small  brains,  but  when  I  did,  it  touched 
me.  Briefly,  no  one  had  ever  made  a  difference 
between  them  before,  not  even  the  mysterious 
Creator,  and  in  the  village  no  one  had  cared. 
Personally,  they  never  thought  if  Mungal  was 
really  Mungal,  or  Bungal.  It  was  a  joint -stock 
company  doing  business  under  the  name  of 
Mungal- Bungal.  As  they  said  this  they  stood, 
as  usual  when  before  me,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
praying  Samuel,  but  I  noticed  their  shoulders 
seemed  glued  to  each  other,  and  that  the  whole 
balance  of  their  lithe  brown  bodies  was  towards 
each  other.  In  truth  the  tie  between  them  was 
strong  indeed.  By  day  they  and  my  big  dog 
hunted  together,  and  l)y  night  the  trio  slept  in 
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each  other's  arms  like  puppies  of  one  litter. 
When  they  Y^ilfei'ecl,  they  pilfered  in  pairs,  and 
when  they  lied,  they  lied  in  pairs ;  still,  through 
it  all,  the  idea  clung  to  me  that  perhaps  only  one 
lied  and  stole.  But  punishment  of  some  sort 
being  imperative,  I  gave  in  to  the  impartial 
bamboo — for  which,  to  say  sooth,  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  care  very  much. 

In  fact,  the  experiment  appeared  so  successful, 
the  boys  so  happy,  that  the  demon  of  self-com- 
placency entered  into  me  on  my  return  to  head- 
quarters, and  I  determined  to  send  Mungal  and 
Bungal  to  school,  and  so  differentiate  them  by 
their  intellects.  It  was  a  disastrous  experiment, 
both  to  the  clothes  in  which  I  had  to  dress  them, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  compound ;  but  it  proved 
one  thing,  that  neither  Mungal  nor  Bungal  had 
any  aptitude  for  learning  the  alphabet.  Then,  as 
the  recognised  way  of  reclaiming  the  predatory 
tribes  is  to  make  them  tillers  of  the  soil,  I  set 
my  boys  to  work  weeding  in  the  garden.  It  was 
a   large   garden,  full  of  blossoming   shrubs  and 
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shady  fruiting  trees,  where  the  squirrels  loved  to 
chatter,  the  birds  to  sing,  and  I  to  watch  them 
both.  Within  a  fortnight  neither  fur  nor  feather 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mungal,  Bungal,  and  Co.  had  killed  five  cobras, 
two  iguanas,  and  some  dozens  of  cockroaches, 
rats,  and  mice — all  of  which  they  had  eaten.  It 
was  when,  failing  other  game,  a  pet  parrot  of  the 
khdnsdman's  house  disappeared,  that  I  solemnly 
thrashed  both  boys  myself,  after  giving  them  a 
moral  lecture  on  cruelty  to  animals.  The  next 
morning  the  bird's  cage  contained  a  new  and  most 
highly-educated  parrot, — which  must  have  been 
stolen  from  some  one, — and  when  I  went  out  into 
the  verandah,  1  fou.nd  a  whole  family  of  young 
squirrels,  and  two  bul-buls  with  their  wings 
cut,  dotted  about  the  flower  stands.  One  of 
the  culprits  was  evidently  bent  on  restitution 
and  amendment.  Perhaps  both ;  that  was  the 
worst  of  it.  One  never  could  tell ;  for  in  speech 
they  both  clung  to  virtue  and  disclaimed  vice. 
My   Commissioner's  wife,  who   lived   next  door, 
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and  ^was  a  very  philanthropic  woman,  told  me 
she  thought  they  needed  female  influence  to 
soften  and  subdue  their  wild  nature;  so  they 
used  to  be  sent  over  to  her  twice  a  week.  She 
found  them  quite  affable,  until  the  khitmutglidr 
accused  one  of  them  of  sampling  the  lunch  which 
had  been  set  down  on  the  verandah  steps  on  its 
way  to  the  cook-room.  Then,  instead  of  beating 
them,  she  locked  them  up  without  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  begged  me  to  continue  the  like 
discipline  whenever  the  offence  was  repeated. 
Hunger,  she  said,  had  a  gentle  and  humanising 
influence  on  all  wild  animals,  who  might  thus  be 
brought  to  eat  from  the  hand  of  authority.  So 
it  seemed;  for  one  night  the  lady's  pet  Persian 
kitten  disappeared  mysteriously  from  her  room. 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  it  could  not  be  the 
boys,  because  '  cat  is  heating  to  the  blood,'  etc. 
etc. ;  but  I  knew  they  had  been  hungry,  and  that 
game  was  scarce  in  both  gardens.  And,  sure 
enough,  the  police  in  searching  their  hut  found 
some  gnawed  bones,  poor  pussy's  white  skin  neatly 
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stretched  on  a  board  to  dry,  and,  of  course,  both 
the  boys.  They  always  were  found  together. 
This  tmie  they  attempted  excuse,  the  one  for 
the  other.  Mungal  or  Bungal  had  been  hungry ; 
must  have  been  hungry,  or  he  would  not  have 
eaten  cat,  seeing  that  cat,  etc.  etc.  So  they 
were  sentenced  judicially  to  so  many  stripes 
apiece,  and  I  resolved  on  sending  them  back  to 
the  walled  village  as  incurable. 

'  It  is  a  good  word,  indeed,'  said  the  old  khtmsd- 
man  pompously.  '  Thus  the  Huzoors  compound 
will  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  vermin ;  for,  as  I 
live,  the  boy  hath  killed  a  snake  in  his  Honour's 
hen-house  every  night,  save  the  last;  and  that, 
methinks,  is  because  there  are  no  more  to  kill.' 

'  The  boy  ?  which  boy  ? '  I  asked,  suddenly 
curious.  Tlien  it  came  out  that  every  one  in  the 
place  know  that  either  'Yeli'  or  ' Dusra'  had 
been  locked  up  in  the  hen-house  from  dusk  till 
dawn  every  night  for  a  week  or  more,  because 
some  vermin  was  carrying  off  the  chickens. 
Locked  up  from  daylight  to  daylight !  without  a 
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possibility  of  cat-icicle.  The  fact  revived  all  my 
old  curiosity,  all  my  old  determination  to  differ- 
entiate these  boys.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
Deputy  Inspector's  face  of  incredulous  horror 
when  I  told  him  that  Mungal-Bungal  was  to 
remain  for  another  trial.  Even  the  Commis- 
sioner's wife  told  me  she  thought  it  conceited  on 
my  part,  seeing  that  female  influence  had  failed 
so  signally. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gained  nothing  in 
the  end  by  my  perseverance. 

The  nights  were  growing  warm,  so  I  slept 
with  the  doors  open ;  secure,  however,  so  I 
deemed,  from  fear  of  any  kind  by  reason  of  the 
mastiff  which  was  chained  in  the  verandah, — a 
most  ferocious  beast  to  all  save  his  friends. 
They  were  moonless  nights,  too,  dark  as  pitch  in 
the  central  room,  where  I  slept  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  full  current  of  air.  Hopelessly  dark  for 
the  eyes  as  I  woke  one  night  to  the  touch  of  a 
small  flexible  hand  on  mine. 

'  Hullo !  who  are  you  ? '   I  cried  in  the  half- 
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drowsy  alertness  which  comes  with  a  sudden 
decisive  awakening. 

'  Huzoor,  main  Boivriah  lione! 

I  seem  to  hear  the  answer  as  I  write — 
confident,  contented,  cheerful.  And  then  my 
attention  shifted  absolutely  to  a  streak  of  light 
glimmering  under  the  closed  door  of  my  office. 
Thieves !  thieves  in  the  house !  I  was  among 
them  in  an  instant,  getting  a  glimpse  of  dark 
figures  at  my  cash-box  before  the  light  was  put 
out.  One  oily  body  slipped  from  my  hold, 
another  fled  past  me.  But  my  shouts  had  roused 
the  sleeping  servants,  and,  as  the  cressets  came 
flickering  up  like  stars  from  the  huts,  I  heard 
the  well  -  known  cry,  '  Bowriah  logue !  Boiuriah 
logue!  And  then,  of  course,  in  the  centre  of  the 
posse  of  indignant  retainers  I  saw  Mungal-Bungal 
led  by  the  ears,  caught  in  the  very  act  of  running 
away  in  the  rear  of  those  adult  members  of  their 
tribe  whose  accomplices  they  had  been  ;  for  the 
mastiff  was  dead  —  brutally,  skilfully  strangled 
by    some    fiend    of   a*  friend    whom    the    poor 

VOL.  II  1 
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dog  had  trusted  to  slip  a  noose  round  its 
neck. 

One  of  those  two,  of  course ;  who  else  could  it 
have  been  ? 

But  then  that  small  warning  hand  on  mine ! 
That  answer  I  knew  so  well : — 

' HuzooT I  main  Bowriah  lione' 

Great  God !  what  a  tragedy  lay  in  these 
words ! 

I  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  question  those  infant 
Samuels  again;  I  knew  the  double-barrelled 
denial  too  well.  However,  as  I  had  been  roused 
in  time  to  prevent  actual  theft,  I  managed  to 
hush  the  matter  up  by  promising  the  Deputy 
Inspector  to  send  the  boys  back  to  their  village 
without  further  delay,  there  to  await  due  regis- 
tration as  adult  male  members  of  a  predatory 
tribe,  and  thus  gain  the  privilege  of  being  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  police.  I  think  my  decision 
gave  satisfaction  to  every  one  concerned,  except 
myself;  for  as  I  watched  Mungal-Bungal  go  from 
my  gate  in  charge  of  the  constable  who  was  to 
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conduct  it  back  to  the  hereditary  place  in  life 
to  which  it  had,  apparently,  pleased  God  to  call 
the  firm,  I  knew  that  if  one-half  was  already  a 
habitual  criminal,  the  other  half  was  an  embryo 
saint. 

The  question  remains — which  ? 
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They  had  gathered  all  the  schools  into  the 
Mission  Honse  compound,  and  set  them  out  in 
companies  on  the  bare  ground  like  seedlings  in  a 
bed, — a  perfect  garden  of  girls,  from  five  to 
fifteen,  arrayed  in  rainbow  liues ;  some  of  them 
in  their  wedding  dresses  of  scarlet,  most  of  them 
bedecked  with  the  family  jewelry,  and  even  the 
shabbiest  boasting  a  row  or  two  of  tinsel  on 
bodice  or  veil. 

And  down  the  walks,  drawn  with  mathematical 
accuracy  between  these  hotbeds  of  learning,  a  few 
English  ladies  with  eager,  kindly  faces,  trotting  up 
and  down,  conferring  excitedly  with  portly  native 
Christian  Bible-women,  and  pausing  occasionally 
to  encourage  some  young  offshoot  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge — uncertain  either  of  its  own  roots  or 
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of  the  soil  it  grew  in — by  directing  its  attention 
to  the  tables  set  out  with  toys  which  stood  under 
a  group  of  date  -  palms  and  oranges.  Behind 
these  tables  sat  in  a  semicircle  more  of  those 
eager,  kindly  foreign  faces,  not  confined  here  to 
one  sex,  but  in  fair  proportion  male  and  female ; 
yet,  bearded  like  the  pard  or  feminine  to  a  fault, 
all  with  the  same  expression,  the  same  universal 
kindly  benevolence  towards  the  horticultural 
exhibition  spread  out  before  their  eyes. 

At  the  table,  pale  or  fiushed  with  sheer  good 
feeling,  two  or  three  of  the  chief  Mission  ladies, 
and  between  them,  with  a  mundane,  married  look 
about  her,  contrasting  strongly  with  her  sur- 
roundings, the  Commissioner  s  wife,  about  to  give 
away  the  prizes.  A  kindly  face  also,  despite  its 
half-bewildered  look,  as  one  after  another  of  the 
seedlings  comes  up  to  receive  the  reward  of  merit. 
One  after  another  solennily,  for  dotted  liere  and 
there  behind  the  screen  of  walls  and  bushes 
squats  many  a  critical  mother,  determined  that 
her  particular  plant  shall  receive  its  fair  share 
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of  watering,  or  cease  to  be  part  of  the  harvest 
necessary  for  a  good  report.  The  Commissioner's 
wife  has  half-a-dozen  children  of  her  own,  and 
prides  herself  on  understanding  them ;  but  these 
bairns  are  a  race  apart.  She  neither  comprehends 
them,  nor  the  fluent,  scholastic  Hindustani  with 
which  her  flushed,  excited  countrywomen  intro- 
duce each  claimant  to  her  notice.  Still  she 
smiles,  and  says,  '  Boliut  uchclia  '  (very  good),  and 
nods  as  if  she  did.  In  a  vague  way  she  is 
relieved  when  the  books  are  finished  and  she 
begins  upon  the  dolls.  There  is  something 
familiar  and  cosmopolitan  in  the  gloating  desire 
of  the  large  dark  eyes,  and  the  possessive  clutch 
of  the  small  hands  over  the  treasure. 

'  Standard  I.  Mussumat  ^  Kirpo,'  reads  out  the 
secretary,  and  a  tall  girl  of  about  fifteen  comes 
forward.  A  sort  of  annoyed  surprise  passes 
among  the  ladies  in  quick  whispers.  Clearly,  a 
Japanese  baby-doll  with  a  large  bald  head  is  not 
the  correct  thing  here ;  but  it  is  so  difficult,  so 

^  Title  of  honour  equivalent  to  our  "  mistress." 
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almost  impossible  with  hundreds  of  girls  who 
attend  school  so  irregularly,  and  really  Julia 
Smith  might  have  explained  1  This  the  lady  in 
question  proceeds  to  do  almost  tearfully,  until  she 
is  cut  short  by  superior  decision. 

'  Well,  we  must  give  it  her  now  as  there  isn't 
anything  else  for  her.  So,  dear  Mrs.  Gordon,  if 
you  please  !  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  we  always  draw 
the  line  about  dolls  when  a  girl  is  married.  Some- 
times it  seems  a  little  hard,  for  they  are  so  small, 
you  know ;  still  it  is  best  to  have  a  rule ;  all  these 
tiny  trifles  help  to  emphasise  our  views  on  the 
child-marriage  question.  But  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  in  this  case — ^just  to  avoid  confusion — we 
will  rectify  the  mistake  to-morrow.' 

Mussumat  Kirpo  took  her  doll  stolidly; — a 
sickly,  stupid-looking  girl,  limping  as  she  walked 
dully,  stolidly  back  to  her  place. 

'Arif  giggled  the  women  behind  the  bushes. 
'  That's  all  she  is  likely  to  get  in  that  way.  Lo  ! 
they  made  a  bad  bargain  in  brides  in  Gungo's 
house,  and  no  mistake.     Pmt  'twas  ill  luck,  not  ill 
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management ;  for  they  tell  me  Kirpo  was  straight 
and  sound  when  she  was  betrothed.  May  the  gods 
keep  my  daughters-in-law  healthy  and  handsome.' 

Then  they  forgot  the  joke  in  tender  delight 
over  more  suitable  gifts  to  the  others ;  and  so  the 
great  day  passed  to  its  ending. 

'  I  do  believe  poor  Kirpo's  getting  that  doll 
was  the  only  contretemps,'  said  the  superintendent 
triumphantly,  '  and  that,  dear  Julia,  you  can  easily 
remedy  to-morrow,  so  don't  fret  about  it.' 

With  this  intention  Julia  Smith  went  down  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  her  school  in  the  slums  of 
the  city.  A  general  air  of  slackness  pervaded  the 
upstairs  room,  where  only  a  row  of  little  mites 
sat  whispering  to  each  other,  while  their  mistress, 
full  of  yawns  and  stretchings,  talked  over  the 
events  of  yesterday  with  her  monitor.  Briefly, 
if  the  Miss-saAi??  thought  she  was  going  to  slave 
as  she  had  done  for  the  past  year  for  a  paltiy 
eight  yards  of  s«ss2'-trousering,  which  would  not 
be  enough  to  cut  into  the  '  fassen ' — why,  the 
Mi^^-sahib  was  mistaken.      And   then  with    the 
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well-known  footfall  on  the  stairs  came  smiles  and 
flattery.  But  Kirpo  was  not  at  school.  Why 
should  she  be,  seeing  that  she  was  a  paper-pupil 
and  the  prize-giving  was  over  ?  If  the  Miss-sahib 
wanted  to  see  her,  she  had  better  go  round  to 
Gungo's  house  in  the  heart  of  the  Hindu  quarter. 
So  Julia  Smith  set  off  again  to  thread  her  way 
through  the  byeways,  till  she  reached  the  nmd 
steps  and  closed  door  which  belonged  to  Kuniya, 
the  head-man  of  the  comb-makers.  This  owner- 
ship had  much  to  do  with  the  English  lady's 
patience'  in  regard  to  Kirpo  who,  to  tell  truth, 
had  been  learning  the  alphabet  for  live  years. 
But  the  girl's  father-in-law  was  a  man  of  influence, 
and  Julia's  gentle,  proselytising  eyes  cast  glances 
of  longing  on  every  house  where  she  had  not  as 
yet  found  entrance.  Hence  her  reluctance  to 
quarrel  definitely  with  her  pupil,  or  rather  her 
pupil's  belongings,  since  poor  Kirpo  did  not  count 
for  much  in  that  bustling  Hindu  household.  lUit 
for  the  fact  that  she  was  useful  at  the  trade  and 
as  a  general  drudge,  Mai  Gungo  would  long  ago 
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have  found  some  excuse  for  sending  the  girl,  who 
had  so  wofully  disappointed  all  expectations,  back 
to  her  people, — those  people  who  had  taken  the 
wedding  gifts  and  given  a  half-crippled,  half-silly 
bride  in  exchange.  Unparalleled  effrontery  and 
wickedness,  to  be  avenged  on  the  only  head  within 
reach. 

'  She  wants  none  of  your  dolls  or  your  books,' 
shrilled  Mai  Gungo,  who  was  in  a  bad  temper ; 
'  they  aren't  w^orth  anything,  and  I  expected 
nothing  less  than  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  new  veil 
at  least,  else  would  I  never  have  sent  her  from 
the  comb-making  to  waste  her  time.  Lo  !  Miss- 
sahih'  here  the  voice  changed  to  a  whine,  'we 
are  poor  folk,  and  she  costs  to  feed — she  who  will 
never  do  her  duty  as  a  wife.  Yet  must  not 
Kuniya's  son  remain  sonless ;  thus  is  there  the 
expense  of  another  wife  in  the  future.' 

So  the  complaints  went  on,  while  Kirpo,  in  full 
hearing,  sat  filing  away  at  the  combs  without  a 
flicker  of  expression  on  her  face. 

But  when  Julia  had  settled  the  business  witli 
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eight  annas  from  her  private  pocket,  and  was  once 
more  picking  her  way  through  the  drain-like  alley, 
she  heard  limping  steps  behind  her.  It  was  Kirpo 
and  the  Japanese  doll. 

'The  Miss-sahih  has  forgotten  it,'  she  said 
stolidly.  Julia  Smith  stood  in  the  sunlight,  utterly 
unmindful  of  a  turgid  stream  of  concentrated  filth 
which  at  that  moment  came  sweeping  along  the 
gutter.  Her  gentle,  womanly  eyes  saw  something 
she  recognised  in  the  childlike,  yet  unchildlike 
face  looking  into  hers. 

'  Would  you  like  to  keep  it,  dear  ? '  she  asked 
gently.     Kirpo  nodded  her  head. 

'She  needn't  know,'  she  explained.  'I  could 
keep  it  in  the  cow-shed,  and  they  will  sell  the 
book  you  left  for  me.  They  would  sell  this  too. 
That  is  why  I  brought  it  back.' 

This  admixture  of  cunning  rather  dashed  poor 
Julia's  pity  ;  but  in  the  end  Kirpo  went  back  to 
her  work  with  the  Japanese  doll  carefully  con- 
cealed in  her  veil,  and  for  the  next  year  Julia 
Smith    never   caught  sight  of  it  again.     Things 
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went  on  as  if  it  had  not  been  in  that  straggling 
Hindu  house,  with  its  big  courtyard  and  dark  slips 
of  rooms.  Perhaps  Kirpo  got  up  at  night  to  play 
with  it ;  perhaps  she  never  played  with  it  at  all, 
but,  having  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin  and  buried  it 
away  somewhere,  was  content  in  its  possession  like 
the  man  with  his  one  talent ;  for  this  miserliness 
belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  those  who  have  few  things, 
not  many.  Once  or  twice,  when  Julia  Smith  found 
the  opportunity,  she  would  ask  after  the  doll's 
welfare.  Then  Kirpo  would  nod  her  head  mysteri- 
ously; but  this  was  not  often,  for,  by  degrees, 
Julia's  visits  to  the  house  and  Kirpo's  to  the 
schools  became  less  frequent.  The  former,  because 
Mai  Gungo's  claims  grew  intolerable,  and  the 
Mission  lady  had  found  firm  footing  in  less  rapa- 
cious houses.  The  latter,  because  to  Mai  Gungo's 
somewhat  grudging  relief  her  daughter-in-law, 
after  nearly  four  years  of  married  life,  seemed 
disposed  to  save  the  family  from  the  expense  of 
another  bride  by  presenting  it  with  a  child. 
Nothing,  of  course ,  could  alter  the  fact  of  the  girl's 
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Ugliness  and  stupidity  and  lameness ;  still,  if  she 
did  her  duty  in  this  one  point  Mai  Gungo  could 
put  up  with  her,  especially  as  she  really  did  very 
well  at  the  combs.  She  was  not  worked  quite  so 
hard  now,  since  that  might  affect  the  future 
promise.  Perhaps  this  gave  Kirpo  more  time  to 
play  with  the  Japanese  doll,  perhaps  it  did  not. 
Outwardly,  at  any  rate,  life  went  on  in  the  court- 
yard as  though  no  such  thing  existed. 

'  She  may  die,  the  crippled  ones  often  do,'  said 
the  gossips,  scarcely  lowering  their  voices  ;  '  but  it 
will  be  a  great  saving,  Mai  Gungo,  if  the  grandson 
comes  without  another  daughter-in-law;  they 
quarrel  so.  Besides,  it  is  in  God's  hands.  May  He 
preserve  both  to  you.'  Mai  Gungo  echoed  the  wish, 
with  the  reservation  that  if  the  whole  wish  was 
impossible,  the  child  at  least  might  not  suffer. 
Kirpo  herself  understood  the  position  perfectly, 
and  felt  dimly  that  if  she  could  do  her  duty  she 
would  be  quite  content  to  give  up  the  comb- 
making  once  and  for  all.  It  was  niggly,  cramping 
work  to  sit  with  your  crippled  legs  tucked  under 
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you,  filing  away  at  the  hard  wood  all  day  long, 
while  mother-in-law  bustled  about,  scolding  away 
in  her  shrill  voice.  It  had  been  much  greater  fun 
at  the  school ;  and  as  for  the  prize-giving  days ! 
Kirpo  had  four  of  those  red-letter  glimpses  of  the 
world  to  recollect,  but  she  always  gave  the  palm 
of  pleasure  to  the  last,  when  they  had  laughed  at 
her  and  the  Japanese  doll.  Perhaps  because  she 
remembered  it  best;  for,  as  has  been  said,  poor 
Kirpo's  was  not  a  brilliant  intellect. 

So  just  about  the  time  when  the  Mission  House 
was  once  more  buying  large  consignments  of  dolls 
and  books,  and  laying  in  yards  on  yards  of  sussi- 
trousering  and  Manchester  veiling  against  another 
prize-giving,  the  mistress  of  the  little  schoolroom 
up  two  pair  of  stairs  said  to  Julia  Smith, 

'  Kirpo  had  a  son  last  week.  Mai  Gungo  hath 
given  offerings  galore.' 

'  And  Kirpo  herself  ? ' 

'  She  ails,  they  say ;  but  that  is  likely.  The 
hour  of  danger  is  over.' 

That  same  afternoon  Julia  Smitli   once  more 
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picked  her  way  along  the  gutters  to  the  mud 
steps  and  closed  door  of  Kuniya's  house.  Kirpo 
was  lying  alone  on  a  bed  in  the  shadow  of  a  grass 
thatch. 

'  And  where  is  the  baby  ? '  asked  Julia,  cheer- 
fully. 

'  Mother-in-law  hath  it.  'Tis  a  son — doubtless 
the  Miss  hath  heard  so.'  There  was  the  oddest 
mixture  of  pride  and  regret  in  the  girl's  dull  face. 

'  She  will  let  thee  have  it  when  thou  art 
stronger,'  said  her  visitor  quickly.  'Thou  must 
give  me  back  the  dolly,  Kirpo,  now  thou  hast  a 
live  one  of  thine  own.' 

The  girl's  head  shifted  uneasily  on  the  hard 
pillow. 

'  Ay !  and  the  prize-giving  day  must  be  close, 
I  have  been  thinking.  If  the  Miss-sahih  will 
look  behind  the  straw  yonder  she  will  find  the 
doll.  It  is  not  hurt.  And  the  Miss  can  give 
it  to  some  one  else.  I  don't  want  it  any  more. 
She  might  give  it  to  a  Httle  girl  this  time.  She 
could  play  with  it.' 
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'  MaA  Gungo ! '  said  Julia  severely,  as,  on  her 
way  out,  she  found  the  mother-in-law  surrounded 
by  her  gossips,  exhibiting  the  baby  to  them  with 
great  pride,  '  you  must  look  to  Kirpo ;  she 
thrives  not.  And  give  her  the  baby — she  pines 
after  it.' 

'The  Miss  doth  not  understand,'  flounced 
Gungo.  '  What  can  Kirpo  do  with  a  baby  ?  She 
is  a  fool ;  besides,  a  mother  like  that  hath  evil 
influences  till  the  time  of  purification  hath 
passed.' 

Ten  days  afterwards  the  mistress  of  the  school 
told  Julia  that  Kirpo  had  the  fever,  and  they  did 
not  think  she  would  recover.  It  was  never  safe 
for  such  as  she  to  have  sons,  and  nothing  else 
was  to  be  expected. 

Perhaps  it  was  not;  for  Julia  found  her  on 
the  bare  ground  of  the  courtyard  where  she  had 
been  set  to  die.  The  oil  lamps  flared  smokily  at 
her  head  and  her  feet,  and  Mai  Gungo,  with  the 
fortnight -old  baby  in  her  arms,  cried  '  Rdm  ! 
Mm!'    lustily.     But    the   girl   lingered   in   life, 
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turning  her  head  restlessly  from  side  to  side  on 
Mother  Earth's  bosom. 

'Give  her  the  baby — only  for  a  minute/ 
pleaded  Julia  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Mai  Gungo 
frowned  ;  but  a  neighbour  broke  in  hastily — 

'  Ay !  give  it  to  her,  gossip,  lest  in  her  evil 
ways  she  returns  for  it  when  she  is  dead.' 

So  they  laid  the  baby  beside  her;  but  the 
restless  head  went  on  turning  restlessly  from  side 
to  side. 

'  My  doll !  my  doll !     I  like  my  doll  best.' 

Before  they  could  fetch  it  from  the  Mission 
compound  Kirpo  was  dead. 
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The  rains  had  fallen  late,  bringing  unusual  green- 
ness to  the  stretches  of  waste  land,  and  unusual 
promise  of  harvest  to  the  bare,  brown  fields  where 
man  and  beast  were  hard  at  work,  day  and  night, 
ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing,  watering.  Waiting 
— that  integral  part  of  Indian  husbandry — had 
yet  to  come,  but  the  memory,  almost  the  dread  of 
it,  lurked  ever  in  the  slow  brains  of  the  labourers. 
In  mine  also,  alien  and  uninterested  though  it 
was ;  for  surely  no  one  who  has  seen  a  Jat 
cultivator,  tall,  meagre,  soft  eyed,  wandering 
amongst  his  green  wheat,  waiting  for  Eam  to 
send  rain,  can  ever  forget  the  incarnate  tragedy 
of  the  sight. 

The  sun  was  setting  cloudless  in  a  sea  of  light, 
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that  still  flooded  the  scene  with  the  brightness  of 
noon,  though  the  shadows  lengthened  in  swift 
strides.  I  was  sitting  on  a  wide  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  into  a  small  tank  closed  in  on  all  sides  by 
masonry.  Viewed  thus,  with  the  mass  of  brick- 
work surrounding  it,  this  square  of  placid  water 
reflecting  back  the  lemon- coloured  sky,  the  fringe 
of  dull  fardsli  trees,  and  the  gilded  spires  of  the 
temple  rising  above  them,  showed  like  a  small 
Dutch  picture  set  in  a  heavy,  deep-recessed  frame. 
On  the  opposite  side  a  woman  in  a  saffron  veil 
was  filling  her  brass  pot,  and  on  the  trumpery 
stucco  arcades  of  the  temple-plinth  were  painted 
blue  elephants,  gingerbread  tigers,  and  spidery 
monkeys.  Eound  and  round  the  central  spire 
the  iridescent  breasts  of  the  whirling  pigeons 
glinted  in  the  level  rays. 

It  was  peaceful,  colourful,  almost  in  its  way 
beautiful,  especially  after  a  long  day's  work  in 
the  office  tent  which  rose  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  Suddenly  the  clear-cut  silence  of  the 
scene  was  marred  by  a  deprecatory  voice  behind  me. 
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'  The  Presence  will  not  think  it  so  fine  as  'Ide 
Park,  doubtless  ? ' 

'  So  fine  as  what  ? '  I  echoed  carelessly,  being 
accustomed  to  the  thousand  and  one  interruptions 
of  a  district  officer's  life. 

'  So  fine  as  your  'Ide  Par-h  in  the  town  of 
London.' 

'  Hyde  Park  ! — why  !  what  the  deuce  do  you 
know  of  Hyde  Park  ? ' 

Intense  surprise  had  replaced  my  indifference, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  account  for  the  strange- 
ness of  his  words  either  in  the  face  or  figure  of 
the  man  who  stood  behind  me  leaning  on  a  long 
staff  over  which  his  hands  were  crossed.  It  was 
just  such  a  face  and  figure  as  I  saw  every  day. 
A  typical  Jat — in  other  words,  a  farmer  by  race 
and  heritage — tall,  high-shouldered,  lank,  with  a 
bushy -shaped  turban  adding  to  his  height,  and 
straight  folds  of  heavy,  unbleached  cotton  cloth 
suggesting  the  lean,  bony  frame  beneath.  A  face 
well  cut,  but  not  refined,  marked,  but  not  strong, 
in  which  the  most  noticeable  features  were  the 
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large  dreamy  eyes  like  those  of  Botticelli's  Moses 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Immovable  from  the  knee  downwards  he 
squatted,  as  the  Americans  say,  '  in  his  tracks,' 
keeping  his  submissive  face  towards  mine  like  a 
dog  awaiting  his  master's  pleasure. 

'By  the  mercy  of  the  Presence  I  have  seen 
'Ide  Park.  Yes,  I  have  been  there — in  the  city 
of  London — where  the  saJiibs  and  the  mem-sahihs 
sit  and  walk.' 

A  vision  of  the  figure  before  me  planted  out 
a,mongst  flower- decked  mashers  and  powdery 
belles  aroused  such  a  sense  of  incongruity  in  my 
mind  that  I  could  only  echo  feebly — 

'  So  you  have  been  to  London  ! ' 

'  Yes ! '  he  replied  cheerfully,  '  I've  been  to 
London  to  see  the  great  Queen.' 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  reverting 
to  the  sequence  of  childish  days:  'Pussy  cat, 
imssy  cat,  ivhat  sato  you  there  ? '  and  his  reply 
fitted  in  so  neatly  that  my  query  lost  its  light- 
ness and  became  serious. 
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'  I  saw  the  Sikattar  (secretary)  who  sits  in  her 
chair.' 

I  laughed  then ;  I  could  not  help  it,  for  I  felt 
convinced  that  no  other  words  could  have 
expressed  the  whole  incident  more  truthfully. 

'  I  went  to  London,  0  Protector  of  the  Poor ! ' 
continued  the  stranger  softly,  '  because  I  wanted 
to  get  back  the  land.  The  Presence  knows  we 
J^ts  cannot  live  without  our  land.' 

Involuntarily  his  eyes  turned  to  a  neighbouring 
field,  where  a  couple  of  plough  bullocks  were 
slowly  scoring  the  levels  into  feeble  furrows, 
whilst  the  ploughman — ^just  such  a  man  as  the 
one  before  me — held  his  hookah  in  one  hand,  his 
goad  in  the  other. 

'  So  you  did  not  get  the  land  after  all  ?  How 
was  that  ? '  God  knows  I  was  not  always  so 
ready  of  access  to  the  native  (as  the  depart- 
mental pastorals  put  it),  but  then  one  does  not 
meet  a  Jat  who  has  been  to  Hyde  Park  every  day. 

'  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  a  Sikattar^  replied 
the  low  soft  voice — '  perhaps  if  it  had  been  the 
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great  Queen  herself — '  Here  the  plough  bullocks 
he  was  watching  turned  too  sharply,  and  his 
hand  closed  mechanically  on  the  stick  he  held  be- 
tween his  knees,  as  if  he  were  responsible  for  the 
mistake.  '  If  the  Presence  has  not  heard  it  all 
before,  I  will  tell  it  why  Dewa  Eam  the  Jat  wxnt 
to  London.' 

I  give  the  story  in  his  own  words,  for  mine 
might  fail  to  transmit  the  perfection  of  his 
patience. 

'The  land  was  my  father's,  and  my  father's 
father's  from  Mahratta  times.  In  those  days  no 
one  could  sell  the  land  or  prevent  the  sons  from 
following  the  father's  plough.  To  begin  with, 
no  one  wanted  to  sell  good  land,  and  then  they 
could  not  if  they  would.  That  was  before  the 
great  Sirkar — life  and  prosperity  be  with  it 
always — came  to  lift  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and 
set  their  heads  high.  There  was  much  land, 
and  on  some  of  it  in  olden  days  a  mortgage  had 
been  put.  The  Presence  will  know  the  kind  of 
mortgage,  where  for  a  hundred  rupees  or  so  of 
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loan  another  man  is  allowed  to  till  the  soil  worth 
thousands.  Only  if  it  is  wanted  back,  then  the 
owner  returns  the  hundred  rupees.  That  is  all. 
It  is  done  when  a  family  is  small  and  has  too 
much  land  to  till  properly.  So  the  village 
accountant's  people  held  the  land  because  they 
were  relations  by  marriage.  It  was  in  my 
father's  time  that  the  great  Sirkar  came,  and  we 
began  paying  the  dues  to  it  instead  of  to  the 
Maharajah.  Then,  when  my  father  fell  into 
evil  ways  because  of  drugs,  my  mother  took  her 
sons — we  were  twins,  Sewa  Eam  and  I — if  the 
Presence  pleases,  back  to  her  people  far  away 
beyond  Amritsar.  For  she  was  of  a  high,  proud 
family,  and  when  the  hemp  gets  into  a  man's 
head  he  does  unclean  things.  So  my  father  was 
alone,  and  the  accountant  made  him  do  as  he 
liked,  bribing  him  with  drugs.  That  was  how  it 
happened,  as  the  Presence  will  doubtless  perceive. 
So  when  my  father  neglected  his  own  land,  the 
accountant's  people  cultivated  it  for  him  and 
gave  him  what  was  due.     My  mother  heard  of 
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this,  but  she  said  nothing,  because  we  were  but 
little  lads,  and  the  land  could  not  run  away — it 
was  better  that  it  should  be  tilled  than  left  to 
rack  and  ruin.  At  last  my  father  died,  but  they 
sent  no  word  to  Amritsar,  because  the  great 
Sirkar  was  coming  to  count  the  village,  and  make 
a  map  of  it  with  all  the  holdings  of  the  proper 
shape,  and  all  the  fields  coloured  green.  If  the 
Protector  of  the  Poor  will  forgive  his  dust-like 
slave,  he  will  remember  that  fields  are  not  green 
always,  and  so  likewise  the  holdings  are  not 
always  right,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  put 
on  the  map.  There  was  the  old  mortgage,  a  man 
who  lied  tilling  the  soil,  and  no  one  to  come  to 
the  Sirkar  and  say,  "  Here  is  the  hundred  rupees, 
give  us  back  the  land  and  write  it  in  our  names," 
because,  as  I  have  said,  Sewa  Eam  and  I  were 
away  beyond  Amritsar,  and  our  mother  thought 
the  land  could  not  run  away.  It  was  no  wonder 
the  Sirkar  was  deceived,  no  wonder  at  all,  but 
when  we  came  to  claim  the  land  even  our  names 
were   not   on    the   list.     They   had   written   the 
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wrong  thing  because  the  mortgage  had  been 
foreclosed,  and  there  were  no  heirs.  After  this 
one  judge — may  he  become  the  Led  Sahib — said 
he  would  put  it  right,  but  the  accountant  was 
rich  and  made  it  into  an  appeal.  The  Presence 
knows  what  an  appeal  is,  doubtless,  and  how, 
when  a  little  thing  like  this — ^just  a  mistake  in  a 
map — gets  up  amongst  the  pleaders  and  the 
Sikattars,  it  is  sometimes  too  small  for  them  to 
see.  It  would  have  been  different  if  the  Sirkar 
had  seen  two  big  noisy  boys  when  it  counted 
the  village.  Then  Sewa  E^m  was  set  free  from 
the  prison  of  life,  and  I  was  alone;  for  the 
Presence  knows  a  Jat  cannot  marry  without  land, 
or  have  sons  when  there  is  no  plough  to  keep  the 
furrow  of  existence  straight.  So  I  sold  my 
mother's  jewels  and  went  to  show  the  great  Queen 
herself  that  my  father  really  had  a  son.  Thus  I 
came  to  'Ide  Park  in  London  city,  and  saw  the 
Sikattar.' 

'  Then  you  did  not  succeed  ? ' 

'  The  Presence  knows  that  the  vizier  is  not  as 
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the  hadshah.  He  was  very  kind,  sending  me  back 
by  ship  P.  and  0.  And  writing!  God  knows 
how  many  letters  he  wrote,  and  he  bade  me  wait. 
That  is  two  years  gone,  so  I  am  waiting  still.' 

'  Have  you  a  case  in  my  Court  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  certain  pride.  '  Oh 
no !  it  is  in  the  big  Court,  or  with  the  Financial, 
or  a  Sikattar  just  now ;  but  it  will  come  to  the 
Presence  sooner  or  later.  That  is  why  I  journey 
with  the  Protector  of  the  Poor.  When  that 
day  comes  the  Presence  will  remember  how 
Dewa  Piam  the  Jat  went  to  'Ide  Park.' 

As  I  strolled  back  to  the  tent  he  followed  at  a 
discreet  distance.  Afterwards,  as  I  sat  smoking 
outside,  I  saw  him  wandering  in  the  fields  list- 
lessly, his  tall  figure  standing  out  against  the 
sky  as  he  paused  to  look  at  the  sprouting  wheat. 
When  I  questioned  my  underlings  as  to  his  story, 
they  smiled  obsequiously,  as  the  native  will  smile 
before  the  master's  face.  The  case,  it  appeared, 
had  grown  to  be  quite  a  standing  joke  in  the 
office,  nor  was  this  the  first  cold  weather  that 
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Dewa  Earn  had  haunted  the  camp  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  waited  for  news  of  his  land. 
They  hemmed  and  hawed,  however,  over  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  his  claim,  until  I  asked  them  point 
blank  what  their  own  impressions  were ;  then 
habit  gave  way  to  truth,  and  they  frankly  declared 
their  belief  in  some  miscarriage  of  justice.  A 
man,  they  said,  would  not  go  all  the  way  to 
London  for  nothing.  As  I  inclined  to  the  same 
view,  I  took  the  trouble  to  try  working  the  oracle 
by  the  back  stairs — a  method  no  less  successful 
in  India  than  elsewhere.  Eeplies,  more  or  less 
hopeful  as  to  some  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question,  came  from  various  friends  in  high 
places.  Some  of  these  I  communicated,  in  a 
guarded  way,  to  'London,'  who  as  the  sowing 
time  passed  fell  a  victim  to  fever  and  deferred 
hope.  It  was  impossible  for  mortal  man  to  see 
those  dreamy  eyes  of  his  watching  the  crops  of 
other  men  without  feeling  an  insane  desire  to 
bring  the  promised  land  within  his  reach.  He 
was  very  grateful.     So  condescending  a  Presence, 
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he  said,  had  never  before  dwelt  in  the  tents  of 
the  great  Sirkar ;  and  often  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  the  camp  was  at  rest,  he  would  steal  ostenta- 
tiously to  a  spot  about  thirty  yards  from  where 
I  was  sitting,  and  if  opportunity  offered,  enter 
into  conversation — generally  beginning  by  some 
apologetic  allusion  to  'Ide  Park,  but  ending  with 
a  vast  amount  of  information.  He  was  a  perfect 
mine  of  folk-lore,  and  many  a  half- hour  did  he 
beguile  by  old-world  stories  and  traditions.  One, 
in  particular,  I  will  retail  in  his  own  words, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  give  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  man  and  of  his  race. 

I  had  been  having  my  Sunday  cup  of  afternoon 
tea  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  banian  tree,  and  was 
idly  amusing  myself  by  throwing  crumbs  to  a 
bright-eyed,  bushy-tailed  palm  squirrel,  that  had 
crept  down  the  trunk  not  two  yards  from  me. 
Attracted,  partly  by  hunger,  but  more  by  the 
sheer  light-hearted  cussedness  which  makes  the 
Indian  squirrel  so  charming  a  companion,  the 
little  creature  came  nearer  and  nearer,  its  tail  in 
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an  aggressive  pluff,  its  large  eyes  scanning  my 
face  knowingly.  A  pause,  a  dart,  and  it  was 
chirruping  on  the  branch  above  my  head  with  the 
crumb  in  its  deft  fingers. 

'  The  Presence  is  a  friend  of  Eam's,'  said  Lon- 
don deferentially ;  '  that  is  why  the  heart  of  the 
Presence  is  so  soft.' 

'  And  why  do  you  say  I  am  a  friend  of  Eam's  ? ' 
I  asked. 

'Because  the  Presence  is  a  friend  to  Piam's 
friend.  Has  the  Huzoor  never  heard  how  the 
squirrel  people  come  to  have  four  black  marks  on 
their  golden  backs  ?  Then  I  will  tell.  It  was  in 
the  old  days  when  Eam's  parents  fastened  the 
silken  bracelet  on  his  wrist,  and  sent  him  out  to 
find  Seeta  his  wife.  The  Presence  will  have  heard 
of  that,  and  how  each  year  our  women  folk  tie  the 
rdm  rukkhi  to  our  wrists  for  luck.  Well,  when 
Eam,  the  King  of  all  men,  came  to  Sanderip,  he 
found  the  great  Monkey  had  carried  off  Seeta  the 
Queen  of  women.  Then,  being  in  distress,  he  bid 
all  the  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  come  to  help 
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him,  for  great  Earn  was  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth.  Now  the  first  to  answer  his  call  was  the 
squirrel.  In  those  days  it  was  all  golden,  like 
corn  in  the  sunlight,  and  light-hearted  beyond  all 
mortal  things,  as  it  is  now.  It  leapt  on  to  Eam's 
sword  and  cried,  "  Master !  I  am  ready."  But 
the  great  god's  eyes  grew  soft  as  he  saw  the 
little  thing's  slender  beauty,  and  perceived  that  it 
had  the  bravest  heart  of  all  his  creatures.  So  he 
laid  his  hand  on  it  in  blessing,  saying  softly — 

' "  Nay  !  tender  little  warrior  !  thou  art  too 
pretty  for  strife  and  death.  Live  on,  brave  and 
careless  for  ever,  so  that  weary  men  may  see  the 
beauty  of  the  life  great  Eam  has  given." 

'  But,  lo  !  when  he  raised  his  hand  the  squirrel's 
shining  coat  bore  the  shadow  of  Eam's  tired 
fingers,  for  even  golden  life  is  dimmed  by  the 
touch  of  care.' 

This  and  many  another  tale  he  told  to  me, 
while  the  green  pigeons  bustled  about  in  the 
branches,  and  the  squirrels  lay  yawning  amongst 
the  mango  flowers.     For   the  winter  had  flown, 
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the  camping  season  was  at  an  end,  and  still '  Lon- 
don' was  waiting.  He  never  complained;  only 
when  rain  fell,  or  when  there  was  a  heavy  dew,  or 
a  good  winnowing  wind, — anything,  in  short,  calcu- 
lated to  gladden  the  heart  of  a  farmer, — he  used  to 
talk  of  'Ide  Park,  and  bewail  the  fact  that  Sikat- 
tar  sahibs  had  penetrated  even  there.  The  hot 
weather  passed,  as  usual,  in  a  stagnation  of  mind  and 
body  more  or  less  modified  by  individual  energy, 
and  during  it  'London'  paid  me  but  occasional 
visits,  and  was  fairly  cheerful.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  stir  of  coming  cultivation  begin  again 
in  the  high,  unirrigated  soils,  than  he  followed  suit 
with  a  growing  restlessness.  And  still  no  answer 
came.  Just  then  a  small  piece  of  Government 
land, — that  is  to  say,  land  in  which  no  cultivator 
had  a  vested  interest, — fell  vacant  in  a  village  not 
far  from  'London's'  ancestral  home,  and  I  be- 
thought me  of  putting  him  in  as  tenant  if  I  could. 
But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  soil  to  cultivate  in 
India,  since  farms  are  not  '  to  be  let '  as  they  are 
in   England,   and   the    State,   though   in    reality 
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owner,  has  no  power  to  turn  out  one  man  or  his 
heirs  in  favour  of  another,  or  in  any  way  to  mani- 
pulate the  holdings  of  hereditary  cultivators. 
Why,  knowing  this,^  it  could  have  delegated  the 
power  to  the  money-lender,  in  giving  the  right  of 
alienation  by  sale  or  mortgage  to  the  cultivator,  is 
one  of  those  abstruse  mysteries  over  the  elucida- 
tion of  which  volumes  have  been  and  are  still  to 
be  written.  A  mystery,  moreover,  which  is 
responsible  for  half  the  growing  poverty  of  those 
whose  patient  labour  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
State. 

The  particular  village  in  which  I  hoped  to  find 
a  more  or  less  temporary  outlet  for  poor  '  London's ' 
hereditary  instinct — which  made  the  sight  of  a 
plough  have  much  the  same  effect  on  him  as  a 
clutch  of  eggs  has  on  a  broody  hen — had  earned 
an  unenviable  notoriety  from  the  number  of  muti- 
neers it  produced  in  the  '57.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  land  had  come  under  direct  Government  con- 
trol by  confiscation,  and    as  the  country  settled 

down,  had    been   leased,  at  fixed  rentals,  to  the 
VOL.  II  L 
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loyal  families,  or  in  many  cases  to  the  heirs  of  the 
dead  offenders. 

One  of  these,  the  son  of  a  notorious  mutineer, 
had  just  died  childless,  and  it  was  into  his  place 
that  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  'London.' 
The  case  'Dewa  Earn  versus  the  Empress  and 
others'  had  come  back  to  me  for  the  third  time, 
with  a  request  for  further  inquiry  and  evidence. 
There  was  none  to  give,  for  in  a  country  where 
birth  and  marriage  certificates  are  unknown 
quantities,  and  registers  of  all  kinds  are  inaccu- 
rate legal  proof  of  a  case  like  '  London's '  is  almost 
impossible.  As  he  himself  invariably  said,  it  was 
no  wonder  the  Sirkar  had  been  deceived  by  the 
foreclosed  mortgage,  and  the  lying  man  who  tilled 
the  soil,  joined  to  the  newly-invented  theory  that 
the  peasant  proprietor  had  a  right  to  alienate  the 
ancestral  property  of  his  descendants.  So,  with  the 
prospect  of  another  cold  weather  camp  before  me,  I 
felt  an  almost  morbid  desire  to  get  rid  of  '  London,' 
and  those  patient  eyes  that  seemed  to  me  as  if  they 
were  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  promised  land. 
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I  was  told  afterwards  by  my  superiors,  in  set 
terms,  that  my  behaviour  was  illegal  and  indis- 
creet, and  that  I  should  have  gone  round  the 
mutinous  crew  one  by  one,  giving  them  the  option 
of  leasing  the  land,  before  offering  it  to  any  one 
else,  above  all,  before  putting  in  a  man  whose 
claim  to  other  ground  was  'in  course  of  settle- 
ment.' I  believe  my  superiors  to  have  been  quite 
right  theoretically,  and  I  know  that,  practically, 
my  philanthropic  experiment  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  Not  a  week  after  '  London,'  glowing  with 
gratitude,  set  out  for  the  village  in  which  his  new 
holding  was  situated,  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
hospital  on  a  stretcher  with  a  broken  arm  and 
several  clouts  on  the  head.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
felt  it  to  be  the  crowning  mercy  of  my  career,  that 
no  one  was  actually  killed  in  the  free  fight  which 
ensued  on  my  protege's  arrival  in  the  mutineers' 
village  ;  for  he  had  some  friends,  stalwart  as  him- 
self, and  the  Jats,  once  aroused  from  their  usual 
calm  placidity,  fight  like  devils  with  their  long 
quarterstaves.  On  this  occasion  they  gave  the  trucu- 
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lent  crew  as  good  as  they  got,  until  overpowered 
by  numbers.  When  the  incident  occurred  I  was 
in  a  very  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  district,  and 
I  well  remember  having  to  send  a  special  mes- 
senger thirty  miles  with  an  urgent  telegram  in 
order  to   allay  still  more  urgent  inquiries  as  to 

the  '  serious  agrarian  riot  in  B .' 

When  I  returned  to  head-quarters  I  found 
'  London '  convalescent  and  distinctly  cheerful. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  hospital  steps  whittling  a 
new  staff,  and  expressed  his  determination  of  going 
back  to  the  village  as  soon  as  possible  with  a 
larger  supply  of  friends.  I  felt  constrained,  how- 
ever, to  deny  him  his  revenge.  To  begin  with,  my 
official  reputation  could  not  have  stood  another 
agrarian  riot ;  in  addition,  the  mutineering  village 
had  appealed  against  my  action  '  en  massed  so  the 
matter  had  passed  beyond  my  control.  '  London ' 
was  sorrowful,  but  sympathetic,  seeming  to  enjoy 
the  idea  that  I  too  might  become  a  prey  to  Silrd- 
tars  ere  long.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  broken 
arm  and  new  stick,  and  more  than  once  suggested 
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that  if  the  great  Queen  only  knew  how  he  had 
clouted  the  heads  of  the  misbegotten,  unfaith- 
ful devils,  she  might  believe  that  his  father  had 
indeed  left  a  son. 

After  this  I  made  several  attempts  to  bring  a 
plough -handle  within  'London's'  reach,  but  my 
philanthropy  was  guarded,  and  my  efforts  uni- 
formly unsuccessful.  Once,  a  small  atom  of  land 
on  which  I  had  my  eye  was  taken  up  by  a  newly- 
made  Municipal  Committee  as  a  public  institute. 
It  was  Jubilee  year,  and  various  things  of  the  kind 
were  being  started.  When  I  saw  this  particular 
one  last,  a  stuffed  crocodile,  two  spinning  wheels, 
some  tussar  silk  cocoons,  and  a  specimen  card  of 
aniline  dyes,  occupied  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  Industrial  Department.  In  the  reading 
room  opposite  an  interesting  collection  of  seditious 
journalism  lay  on  the  table,  and  a  chromo  of  the 
'  Kaiser-i-Hind '  hung  over  the  fireplace. 

Then  once  again,  when  I  thought  I  had  found  a 
resting-place  for  those  dreamy  eyes,  the  Military 
Department  stepped  between  hope  and  fruition 
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with  a  stout  Subadar-major  who  had  done  the 
State  good  service.  Finally,  sick  leave — the  end  of 
so  many  kindly  plans  and  hopes  for  those  who, 
living  amongst  the  peasantry,  learn  to  admire  them 
as  they  deserve  to  be  admired — came  to  put  an 
end  to  all  my  plans  for  '  London.' 

He  bore  the  tidings  with  gentle  regret.  The 
Presence,  he  said,  had  not  been  well  for  some 
time ;  It  would  be  the  better  of  seeing  'Ide  Park 
again,  and  perhaps  as  It  was  to  be  away  so  long 
— a  whole  year  he  was  told — there  would  be  a 
chance  of  seeing  not  only  the  Sikattar,  but  the 
great  Queen  herself. 

'  And  if,'  he  continued,  standing  up  and  leaning 
on  his  staff  as  I  had  first  seen  him,  whilst  his 
eyes  followed  the  ploughing  for  yet  another 
harvest, — 'and  if  the  Presence  is  so  fortunate, 
perhaps  It  might  find  time  to  remember  that 
Dewa  E^m  the  Jat  is  waiting  for  his  land.' 

The  reason  for  my  writing  this  absolutely  true 
experience  is  one  of  those  distressing  incon- 
sistencies  which   are   part   and   parcel    of    poor 
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humanity.  One  might  have  thought  the  facts 
sufficient  to  excuse  a  resort  to  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
on  the  part  of  one  really  interested  in  that  peasant 
life  of  which  the  rulers  and  governors  know  so 
little.  But  it  needed  an  unreality,  a  mere  feverish 
fancy,  to  supply  the  motive  power. 

I  was  in  Hyde  Park  yesterday  at  the  close  of  a 
bright  afternoon.  No  need  to  describe  what  I 
saw.  To  those  who  live  in  London  the  scene  is 
as  familiar  as  their  own  faces,  while  those  who  do 
not,  have  at  their  disposal  a  thousand  descriptions 
far  better  than  any  I  could  give.  An  unusually 
thick  sprinkling  of  clerical  attire  among  the 
crowd  testified  to  the  attraction  of  missionary 
meetings  when  combined  with  London  at  its  best. 
Indeed,  as  I  had  come  down  Piccadilly  the  vast 
number  of  sandwich  men  advertising  lectures, 
meetings,  and  addresses  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  struck  me  as  favourable  evidence  of  the 
growing  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  the  many 
for  things  beyond  the  daily  round  of  English  life. 

I  sat  down,  and  being  a  comparative  stranger, 
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amused  myself,  as  many  have  done  before  me,  in 
listening  to  the  scraps  of  conversation  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  passers-by — the  flotsam- 
jetsam  left  by  the  stream  of  humanity;  and  as 
usual  my  initial  curiosity  and  interest  died  down 
before  the  growing  perception  of  some  strange  like- 
ness underlying  all  the  atoms  of  thought  and  speech. 
Slowly,  uncertainly,  as  the  confused  tints  of  a 
child's  magic  lantern  focus  into  some  horrid 
monster,  or  as  the  ebbing  tide  discloses  the 
drowned  face  of  a  victim,  the  half-heard  asser- 
tions, denials,  protestations  of  the  pleasure-seeking 
crowd,  gave  up  their  individual  form  and  colour,  and 
were  lost  in  the  one  unchangeable,  indestructible 
characteristic  of  humanity — its  selfishness.  On 
every  face  an  interest,  a  smile,  a  frown,  a  thought ; 
below  these,  the  one  source  of  all.  Inevitable,  no 
doubt,  but  depressing  in  the  masks  are  men  and 
women  claiming  to  be  the  cream  of  culture 
and  civilisation.  I  wondered  if,  when  the  best 
was  said  and  done,  the  art  of  widening  our  vitality 
by  our  sympathies  had  made  much  progress. 
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A  stir  in  the  crowd,  a  murmur,  a  look  of 
expectation,  roused  me  from  idle  moralisings.  A 
couple  of  outriders  in  red  came  down  the  drive, 
and  people  paused  to  look. 

'  By  Jove !  it's  the  Queen  herself,'  said  some 
one  hurriedly,  as  a  brougham  drove  past  giving  a 
glimpse  from  behind  closed  windows  of  grey  hair 
and  a  widow's  cap.  The  murmur  swelled  to  a 
roar,  almost  a  cheer.  Every  hat  was  off,  and 
some  country  cousins  stood  up  in  their  chairs  in 
order  to  see  better. 

Now,  what  followed  will,  I  know,  be  set  down 
to  the  attack  of  Indian  fever  which  some  ten 
minutes  afterwards  sent  me  home  to  shiver  in 
bed.  Nevertheless,  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that 
there,  amongst  the  flower-decked  mashers  and  the 
powdery  belles,  I  saw  the  tall,  gaunt  form  of 
'  London '  leaning  on  his  quarterstaff.  The  gentle, 
deprecatory  smile  I  had  so  often  seen  when  he 
spoke  of  'Ide  Park  was  on  his  face,  as  if  he  knew 
the  incongruity  of  his  own  appearance  in  such  a 
scene.     His  eyes  were  not  on  the  modest  carriage 
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in  which  the  Kaiser-i-Hincl  was  being  partially 
displayed  to  her  faithful  subjects.  They  were 
fixed  on  me  !  On  me,  the  tape-tied,  sealing- waxed 
representative  of  a  paternal  despotism  in  India. 
The  myriad  tongues  resumed  their  civilised  shib- 
boleths, but  above  them  came  a  well-known 
cadence,  'And  if  the  Presence  is  so  fortunate, 
perhaps  it  might  find  time  to  remember  that 
Dewa  Eam  the  Jat  is  waiting  for  his  land.' 

As  I  said  before,  I  went  home  to  bed.  What 
else  could  I  do  ?  Perhaps  if  other  people  could 
have  seen  what  I  saw,  Dewa  Eam  and  his  kind 
would  not  be  so  often  in  difficulties  about  their 
land. 


A 

LAL 


Who  was  Lai  ?  What  was  he  ?  This  was  a 
question  I  asked  many  times ;  and  though  it  was 
duly  answered,  Lai  remained,  and  remains  still,  an 
unknown  quantity — an  abstraction,  a  name,  and 
nothing  more.  LAL.  The  same  backwards 
and  forwards,  self-contained,  self-sufficing. 

The  first  time  I  heard  of  Lai  was  on  a  bright 
spring  morning,  one  of  those  mornings  when  the 
plains  of  Northern  India  glitter  with  dewdrops; 
when  a  purple  haze  of  cloud-mountain  bounds  the 
pale  wheat-fields  to  the  north,  and  a  golden  glow 
strikes  skywards  from  the  sand-hills  in  the  south. 
I  was  in  a  tamarisk  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  engaged  in  the  decorous  record  of  all  the 
thefts  and  restitutions  made  during  the  year  by 
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that  most  grasping  and  generous  of  rivers.  For 
year  after  year,  armed  by  the  majesty  of  law  and 
bucklered  by  foot-rules  and  maps,  the  Government 
of  India,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  ofiicers,  came 
gravely  and  altered  the  proportion  of  land  and  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  while  the  river  gurgled 
and  dimpled  as  if  it  were  laughing  in  its  sleeve. 

Strange  work,  but  pleasant  too,  with  a  charm 
of  its  own  wrought  by  infinite  variety  and  sudden 
surprise.  Sometimes  watching  the  stream  sapping 
at  a  wheat-field,  where  the  tender  green  spikes 
fringed  the  edges  of  each  crack  and  fissure  in  the 
fast-drying  soil.  A  promise  of  harvest, — and  then, 
sheer  down,  the  turbid  water  gnawing  hungrily. 
Every  now  and  again  a  splash,  telling  that  another 
inch  or  two  of  solid  earth  had  yielded.  Some- 
times standing  on  a  mud -bank  where  the  ever- 
watchful  villagers  had  sown  a  trial  crop  of  coarse 
vetch ;  thus,  as  it  were,  casting  their  bread  on  the 
water  in  hopes  of  finding  it  again  some  day.  But 
when?  Would  it  be  there  at  harvest  -  time  ? 
Grey-bearded  patriarchs  from  the  village  would 
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wag  their  heads  sagely  over  the  problem,  and 
younger  voices  protest  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  enter  such  a  flotsam-jetsam  as  a  field. 
But  the  ruthless  iron  chain  would  come  into 
requisition,  and  another  green  spot  be  daubed  on 
the  revenue  map,  for  Governments  ignore  chance. 
And  still  the  river  dimpled  and  gurgled  with  in- 
ward mirth ;  for  if  it  gave  the  vetch,  had  it  not 
taken  the  wheat  ? 

So  from  one  scene  of  loss  or  gain  to  another, 
while  the  sun  shone  in  the  cloudless  sky  overhead. 
Past  pools  of  shining  water  where  red-billed 
cranes  stood  huddled  up  on  one  leg,  as  if  they  felt 
cold  in  the  crisp  morning  air.  Out  on  the  bare 
stretches  of  sand  where  glittering  streams  and 
flocks  of  white  egrets  combined  to  form  a  silver 
embroidery  on  the  brown  expanse.  Over  the 
shallow  ford  where  the  bottle -nosed  alligators 
slipped  silently  into  the  stream,  or  lay  still  as 
shadows  on  the  sun-baked  sand.  Down  by  the 
big  river,  where  the  swirling  water  parted  right 
and   left,  and   where   the   grey-beards  set    their 
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earthen  pots  a-swimming  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  streams  would  prove  its  strength  by  bearing 
away  the  greater  number, — a  weighty  question, 
not  Hghtly  to  be  decided,  since  the  land  to  the  west 
of  the  big  stream  belonged  to  one  village,  and  the 
land  eastward  to  another.  Back  again  to  higher 
ground  through  thickets  of  tamarisk  dripping  with 
dew.  The  bushes  sparse  below  with  their  thin 
brown  stems,  so  thick  above  where  the  feathery 
pink-spiked  branches  interlaced.  Eiding  through 
it,  the  hands  had  to  defend  the  face  from  the  sharp 
switch  of  the  rosy  flowers  as  they  swung  back 
disentangled ;  such  tiny  flowers,  too,  no  bigger 
than  a  mustard  seed,  and  leaving  a  pink  powder 
of  pollen  behind  them. 

It  was  after  forcing  my  way  through  one  of 
these  tamarisk  jungles  that  I  came  out  on  an  open 
patch  of  rudely  ploughed  land,  where  a  mixed  crop 
of  pulse  and  barley  grew  sturdily,  outlining  an  irre- 
gular oval  with  a  pale  green  carpet  glistening  wiMi 
dew.  In  the  centre  a  shallow  pool  of  water  still 
testified  to  past  floods,  and  from  it  a  purple  heron 
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winged  its  flight,  lazily  craning  its  painted  neck 
against  the  sky. 

The  whole  posse  comitates  of  the  village  follow- 
ing me  broke  by  twos  and  threes  through  the 
jungle,  and  gathered  round  me  as  I  paused 
watching  the  bird's  flight. 

'  Take  the  bridle  from  his  honour's  pony/  cried 
a  venerable  pantaloon  breathlessly.  '  Let  the 
steed  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  eat  his  fill.  Is 
not  this  the  field  of  Lai  ? ' 

Twenty  hands  stretched  out  to  do  the  old  head- 
man's bidding  ;  twenty  voices  re-echoed  the  senti- 
ment in  varying  words.  A  minute  more,  and  my 
pony's  nose  was  well  down  on  the  wet,  sweet  tufts 
of  vetch,  and  I  was  asking  for  the  first  time,  *  Who 
is  Lai  ? ' 

Lai,  came  the  answer,  why,  Lai  was — Lai.  This 
was  his  field.  Why  should  not  the  pony  of  the 
Protector  of  the  Poor  have  a  bellyful  ?  AVas  it 
not  more  honourable  than  the  parrot  people  and 
the  squirrel  people  and  the  pig  people  wdio  battened 
on  the  field  of  Lai  ? 
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It  was  early  days  yet  for  the  flocks  of  green 
parrots  to  frequent  the  crops,  and  the  dainty 
squirrels  were,  I  knew,  still  snugly  abed  waiting 
for  the  sun  to  dry  the  dew  ;  but  at  my  feet  sundry 
furrows  and  scratches  told  that  the  pig  had  already 
been  at  work. 

'  Is  Lai  here  ? '  I  asked. 

A  smile,  such  as  greets  a  child's  innocent  ignor- 
ance, came  to  the  good-humoured  faces  around  me. 

Lai,  they  explained,  came  when  the  crop  was 
ripe,  when  the  parrot,  the  squirrel,  and  the  pig 
people — and  his  honour's  pony  too — had  had  their 
fill.  '  Lai  was  a  good  man,  one  who  walked  straight, 
and  laboured  truly. 

'  But  where  is  he  ? '  I  insisted. 

Face  looked  at  face  half  puzzled,  half  amused. 
Who  could  tell  where  Lai  was  ?  He  might  be 
miles  away,  or  in  the  next  jungle.  Some  one  had 
seen  him  at  Sukkhur  a  week  agone,  but  that  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  at  Bhukkur  now, 
for  Lai  followed  the  river,  and  like  it  was  here 
to-day,  gone  to-morrow. 
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Baulked  in  my  curiosity,  I  took  refuge  in  busi- 
ness by  inquiring  what  revenue  Lai  paid  on  his 
field.  This  was  too  much  for  the  polite  gravity  of 
my  hearers.  The  idea  of  Lai's  paying  revenue  was 
evidently  irresistibly  comic,  and  the  venerable 
pantaloon  actually  choked  himself  between  a 
cough  and  a  laugh,  requiring  to  be  held  up  and 
patted  on  the  back. 

'  But  some  one  must  pay  the  revenue,'  I  re- 
marked a  little  testily. 

Certainly  !  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  was  right. 
The  village  community  paid  it.  It  was  the  village 
which  lent  Lai  the  field,  and  the  bullocks,  and  the 
plough.  It  was  the  village  which  gave  him  the 
few  handfuls  of  seed-grain  to  scatter  broadcast 
over  the  roughly-tilled  soil.  So  much  they  lent  to 
Lai.  The  sun  and  the  good  God  gave  him  the  rest. 
All,  that  is  to  say,  that  was  not  wanted  for  the 
parrot,  the  pig,  and  the  squirrel  people,  and,  of 
course,  for  the  pony  of  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

There  are  so  many  mysteries  in  Indian  peasant 
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life,  safe  hidden  from  alien  eyes,  that  I  was  lazily 
content  to  let  Lai  and  his  field  slip  into  the  limbo 
of  things  not  thoroughly  understood,  and  so,  ere 
long,  I  forgot  all  about  him.  Spring  passed  ripen- 
ing the  crops  ;  summer  came  bringing  fresh  floods 
to  the  river ;  and  autumn  watched  the  earth  once 
more  make  way  against  the  water ;  but  Lai  was  to 
me  as  though  he  had  not  been. 

It  was  only  when  another  year  found  me  once 
more  in  the  strange  land  which  lies,  as  the  natives 
say,  'in  the  stomach  of  the  river/  that  memory 
awoke  with  the  words,  '  This  is  the  field  of  Lai.' 
There  was,  however,  no  suggestion  made  about 
loosening  my  pony's  bridle  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  reason  for  such  reticence  being  palpable. 
Lai  had  either  been  less  fortunate  in  his  original 
choice  of  a  field  this  year,  or  else  the  sun  and  the 
good  God  had  been  less  diligent  care-takers.  A 
large  portion  of  the  land,  too,  bore  marks  of  an 
over-recent  flood  in  a  thick  deposit  of  fine  glisten- 
ing white  sand.  A  favourite  trick  of  the  mischiev- 
ous Indus,  by  which  she  disappoints  hope  raised 
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by  previous  gifts  of  rich  alluvial  soil — a  trick  which 
has  given  her  a  bad  name,  the  worst  a  woman  can 
bear,  because  she  gives  and.  destroys  with  one  hand. 
Here  and  there,  in  patches,  the  sparse  crop  showed 
green ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  ground  lay  bare, 
cracking  into  large  fissures  under  the  noonday  sun, 
and  peeling  at  the  top  into  shiny  brown  scales. 

'  A  bad  look-out  for  Lai,'  I  remarked. 

Bad,  they  said,  for  the  squirrel  people  and  the 
parrot  people,  no  doubt;  but  for  Lai — that  was 
another  matter.  Lai  did  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  river  gave,  the  river  took  away  ;  but  to  Lfil  at 
any  rate  it  gave  more  than  it  stole. 

'  What  does  it  give  ? '  I  asked. 

It  gave  crocodiles.  Of  all  things  in  the  world 
crocodiles  1  Not  a  welcome  gift  to  many,  but  Lai, 
it  seemed,  was  a  hunter  of  crocodiles.  Not  a  mere 
slayer  of  alligators,  like  the  men  of  the  half-savage 
tribes  who  frequent  the  river  land  ;  who  array 
themselves  in  a  plethora  of  blue  beads,  and  live  by 
the  creeks  and  jhecls  on  wdiat  tliey  can  catch  or 
steal ;  who  track  the  cumbersome  beasts  to  their 
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nightly  lair  in  some  narrow  inlet,  and,  after  barr- 
ing escape  by  a  stealthy  earthwork,  fall  on  the  help- 
less creature  at  dawn  with  spears  and  arrows.  Lai 
was  not  of  these ;  he  was  of  another  temper.  He 
hunted  the  crocodile  in  its  native  element,  stalked 
it  through  the  quicksands,  knife  in  hand,  dived 
with  it  into  the  swift  stream,  sped  like  a  fish  to  the 
soft  belly  beneath,  and  struck  upwards  with  un- 
erring hand,  once,  twice,  thrice,  while  the  turbid 
orange  water  glowed  crimson  with  the  spouting 
blood. 

I  heard  this  tale  curiously,  but  incredulously. 
Why,  I  asked,  should  Lai  run  such  risks  ?  What 
good  were  crocodiles  to  him  when  they  were  slain  ? 
There  was  not  so  much  risk,  after  all,  they  replied, 
for  it  was  only  the  bottle-nosed  ones  that  he 
hunted,  and  though,  of  course,  the  snub-nosed  ones 
lived  in  the  river  also — God  destroy  the  horrid 
monsters  ! — still  they  did  not  interfere  in  the  fight. 
And  Lai  was  careful,  all  the  more  careful  because 
he  had  but  two  possessions  to  guard,  his  skin  and 
his  knife.     As  to  what  Lfil  did  with  the  crocodiles. 
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why,  he  ate  them,  of  course.  Not  all ;  he  spared 
some  for  his  friends,  for  those  who  were  good  to 
him,  and  gave  him  something  in  return.  Had  the 
Presence  never  heard  that  the  poor  ate  crocodile 
flesh  ?  They  themselves,  of  course,  did  not  touch 
the  unclean  animal ;  and  their  gifts  to  Lai  were 
purely  disinterested.  He  was  a  straight-walking, 
a  labourful  man,  and  that  was  the  only  reason 
why  they  lent  him  a  field.  Even  the  Presence 
would  acknowledge  that  crocodile  flesh  without 
bread  would  be  uninteresting  diet ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  pig,  the  parrots,  the  squirrels  left  enough  for 
Lai  to  eat  with  his  jerked  meat.  The  village  lent 
him  the  sickle,  of  course,  and  the  flail,  and  the 
mill,  sometimes  even  the  girdle  on  which  to  bake 
the  unleavened  bread  ;  but  all  for  love,  only  for 
love.  Yet  if  the  Presence  desired  it  they  could 
show  him  the  jerked  meat,  some  that  Lai  had  left 
for  the  poor.  It  was  dry  ?  Oh  yes !  Lai  cut 
the  great  beasts  into  strips,  and  laid  them  in  the 
sun  on  the  dry  sand,  sitting  beside  them  to  scare 
away  the  carrion  birds.     Sometimes  there  would 
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be  a  crowd  of  vultures,  and  Lfd  with  his  knife  sit- 
ting in  the  midst.  '  He  will  have  to  sell  some  of 
his  jerked  crocodile  to  pay  his  revenue  this  year,' 
I  remarked,  just  to  amuse  them.  Again  the  idea 
was  comic ;  evidently  Lai  and  money  were  incom- 
patible, and  the  very  idea  of  his  owning  any  caused 
them  to  chuckle  unrestrainedly  amongst  them- 
selves. Then,  growing  grave,  they  explained  at 
length  how  Lai  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
knife.  All  the  rest — the  sun,  the  river,  the  croco- 
diles, the  field,  the  bullocks,  the  plough,  and  the 
seed-grain — were  lent  to  him  by  them  and  the  good 
God  ;  lent  to  him  and  to  the  other  people  who  ate 
of  the  field  of  Lai. 

As  I  rode  away  a  brace  of  black  partridges  rose 
from  one  of  the  green  patches,  and  close  to  the 
tamarisk  shelter  a  brown  rat  sat  balancing  a  half- 
dried  stalk  of  barley.  The  river  gleamed  in  the 
distance,  a  wedge-shaped  flight  of  coolin  cleft  the 
sky.  All  that  day,  when  the  shadow-like  croco- 
diles slipped  into  the  sliding  water,  I  thought  of 
Lrd  and  his  knife.     Was  it  a  crocodile,  after  all ; 
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or  was  it  a  man,  stealthy,  swift,  and  silent  ? 
Who  could  tell,  when  there  was  nothing  but  a 
shadow,  a  slip,  and  then  a  few  air  bubbles  on  the 
sliding  river  ?  Or  was  that  Lai  yonder  where  the 
vultures  ringed  a  sandbank  far  on  the  western 
side  ?  Why  not  ?  None  knew  whence  he  came  or 
whither  he  went,  what  he  hoped,  or  what  he 
feared ;  only  his  field  bare  witness  to  one  human 
frailty — hunger ;  and  that  he  shared  with  the  pig 
and  the  parrot  and  the  squirrel  people.  But 
though  my  thoughts  were  full  of  Lai  for  a  day  or' 
two,  the  memory  of  him  passed  as  I  left  the  river 
land,  and  once  more  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
brought  forgetfulness. 

There  were  busy  times  for  all  the  revenue 
officers  next  year.  The  fitful  river  had  chosen  to 
desert  its  eastern  bank  altogether,  and  concentrate 
its  force  upon  the  western;  so  while  yard  after 
yard  of  ancestral  land  was  giving  way  before  the 
fierce  stream,  amidst  much  wringing  of  hands  on 
the  one  side,  there  was  joy  on  the  other  over  long 
rich  stretches  ready  for  the  plough  and  the  red 
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tape  of  measurement.  In  the  press  of  work  even 
the  sight  of  the  river  land  failed  to  awake  any 
memory  of  Lai.  It  was  not  until  I  was 
re-entering  the  outskirts  of  the  village  at  sun- 
down that  something  jogged  my  brain,  making 
me  turn  to  the  posse  comitatiis  behind  me  and 
ask, — 

'  And  where,  this  year,  is  the  field  of  Lai  ? ' 

We  were  passing  over  an  open  space  baked 
almost  to  whiteness  by  the  constant  sun, — a  hard 
resonant  place  set  round  with  gnarled  jhand  trees, 
and  dotted  over  with  innumerable  little  mud 
mounds. 

'There,'  wheezed  the  venerable  pantaloon, 
pressing  forward  and  pointing  to  one  newer  than 
the  rest.     '  That  is  the  field  of  Lai.' 

Then  I  saw  that  we  were  in  the  village  burial- 
ground.     I  looked  up  inquiringly. 

'  Huzoor  ! '  repeated  a  younger  man,  '  that  is 
Lai's  field.  It  is  his  own  this  time ;  but  for  all 
that  the  Sirkar  will  not  charge  him  revenue.' 
The  grim  joke,  and  the  idea  of  Lfd's  having  six 
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feet  of  earth  of  his  own  at  last,  once  more  roused 
their  sense  of  humonr. 

'  And  the  other  people  who  ate  of  the  field  of 
Lai  ? '  I  asked,  half  in  earnest,  for  somehow  my 
heart  was  sad. 

'  The  good  God  will  look  after  them,  as  He  has 
after  the  crocodiles.' 
,  Since  then,  strangely  enough,  the  memory  of 
Lai  has  remained  with  me,  and  I  often  ask  myself 
if  he  really  existed,  and  if  he  really  died.  Does  he 
still  slip  silently  into  the  stream,  knife  in  hand  ? 
Does  he  still  come  back  to  his  field  under  the 
broad  harvest  moon,  to  glean  his  scanty  share 
after  the  other  people  have  had  their  fill  ?  I  can- 
not say;  but  whenever  I  see  a  particularly  fat 
squirrel  I  say  to  myself,  '  It  has  been  feeding  in 
the  field  of  Lai.' 


A  DEBT  OF  HONOUE 

A  FLOOD  of  yellow  sunshine  on  yellow  sand,  and'a 
horse  at  the  gallop.  A  horse  guided  by  an  English 
boy,  in  blue  spectacles,  sitting  squarely  enough, 
but  somewhat  stiffly,  in  his  saddle,  as  if  too  in- 
dependent to  give  himself  away  even  to  the  joyous 
swing  of  the  handsome  little  beast  beneath  him. 
A  big  boy  undoubtedly ;  but  a  boy  for  all  his  size, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  third  grade.  In  other  words, 
one  appointed  to  administer  justice  to  the  ignorant 
heathen — those  ignorant  heathen  who  seemed  to 
have  such  odd  ideas  of  life,  and  to  require  such 
immediate  regeneration — at  the  hands  of  English 
boys. 

In   front,  across  the  foreground,   the   glaring 
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white  high-road  for  which  he  was  steering;  to 
the  left  centre  a  gnarled,  knotted  old  jhand  tree 
hung  with  coloured  threads  and  patches,  proclaim- 
ing it  to  be  still  sacred  to  some  effete  modern 
form  of  serpent-worship — one  of  those  mysterious 
Indian  cults  of  which  no  one,  not  even  the  disciples 
themselves,  know  anything.  Young  Jones,  or 
Smith — what  matters  the  name  when  a  character 
has  but  to  figure  before  the  footlights  of  a  single 
scene  ? — noticed  these  threads  and  patches  with 
the  quick  but  incomprehensive  eye  of  superiority. 
A  not  uncommon  feeling  of  contemptuous  interest 
came  over  him,  which  prolonged  itself  even  when 
the  cause  changed  into  a  wonder  why  the  brute 
he  was  riding  would  not  keep  its  head  at  the 
proper  angle.     Then  darkness,  and  silence  ! 

Smith- Jones's  horse  had  put  its  foot  into  a  rat- 
hole  and  given  him  a  bad  fall,  about  as  bad  a  fall 
as  could  well  have  been,  short  of  those  curious 
plunges  over  the  edge  of  one  world  into  the  next. 
He  lay  white  and  still  on  the  yellow  sand,  neither 
in  time  nor  eternity,  for  a  long  while.     How  long 
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matters  no  more  than  his  name,  for  this  is  the 
story  of  Smith-Jones,  and  it  is  throngh  his  eyes 
and  his  thoughts  that  it  must  be  seen  and  told ; 
therefore  until  he  began  to  regain  consciousness 
the  scene  remained,  as  it  were,  a  blank,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  other  actors  on  the  stage. 

Most  people  when  coming  to  themselves  (to 
use  a  popular,  but  confusing  phrase)  meet  first  of 
all  with  the  sound  of  slow,  storm -spent  breakers 
rolling  in  on  some  unknown  shore.  Is  it  the  one 
they  are  leaving,  or  the  one  to  which  they  seek 
return?  Who  knows — for  the  vague  wonder  is 
stilled  by  a  whispering  linsTi !  growing  louder  and 
louder  as  if  both  worlds  were  waitinc^,  fino-er  on 
lip,  for  a  decision.  Then,  as  a  rule,  comes  a  kindly, 
familiar  voice  or  touch  to  settle  the  question  in 
favour  of  this  earth;  perhaps  some  day  it  may 
come  to  summon  us  to  another.  Again,  who 
knows  ? 

Smith  -  Jones,  however,  felt  something  so 
distinctly  unfamiliar  that  he  opened  his  eyes 
in  a  fright,  relieved  to  find  himself  in  that  un- 
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mistakable  flood  of  sunshine  which  does  not  exist 
out  of  India.  Briefly  he  felt,  or  thought  he  felt, 
a  kiss  upon  his  lips.  Now  Smith-Jones,  like  most 
well-trained,  unemotional  English  boys,  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  kisses.  He  lumped  them,  with 
many  other  things,  under  the  generic  term  losh,  and 
confined  himself  to  reserved  pecks  at  the  fore- 
heads of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  aunts,  and  an 
occasional,  a  very  occasional,  cousin.  Even  when 
they  had  all  stood  round  in  tears  while  Eobin  the 
gardener  hoisted  the  brand-new  cabin -trunk  on 
to  the  fly,  which  from  the  large  white  placards  on 
the  luggage  was  evidently  destined  to  carry  Smith- 
Jones  part  of  the  way  to  Bombay,  he  had  only 
got  as  far  as  a  kiss  on  the  cheek,  despite  a  choke 
in  his  throat,  and  a  distinct  inclination  to  cry. 

And  now  ?     It  was  startling  in  the  extreme  ! 

Lying  on  his  back,  a  prey  to  somewhat  alarmed 
surprise,  he  became  aware  through  his  nose  of  a 
pleasant  scent,  and  through  his  eyes,  of  the  pen- 
dent mistletoe  -  like  twigs  of  the  jliand  tree. 
Mistletoe, — yes,  that  might  account  for  the  kiss ; 
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but  what  about  the  perfume  of  roses  ?  There  it 
was  again,  in  company  with  an  old  peacock's 
feather  fan  which  looked  as  if  it  were  half  through 
a  severe  moulting.  Some  one  was  fanning  him, 
positively  fanning  him !  for  the  feathers  swooped 
again  and  again  just  above  his  face  in  composed 
curves  suggestive  of  leisure  and  perpetual  motion. 
He  tried  to  find  out  more  by  turning  his  head — 
an  effort  which  made  him  realise  that  he  had 
been  within  an  ace  of  breaking  his  neck,  and 
sobered  him  to  acquiescence  for  a  time.  IN'ot  for 
long,  however,  seeing  that  the  boy  was  a  per- 
tinacious boy.  So,  at  the  expense  of  a  fearful 
rick,  he  discovered  a  hand  and  arm  belonging  to 
the  fan — at  least  if  it  was  a  hand  and  arm  after  all, 
and  not  merely  a  withered  brown  branch.  Smith- 
Jones's  blue  eyes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  at  any  rate  the  skeleton  of  a  hand  and  arm, 
and  what  is  more  a  curiously  gracefid  skeleton. 
Then,  being  still  confused  out  of  speech,  he  tried 
to  arrest  the  arm  by  catching  hold  of  it ;  but 
either  he  had  not  yet  recovered  a  just  estimate 
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of  distance,  or  it  eliiijed  his  grasp,  for  the  even 
monotony  of  the  curve  continued.  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  lie  on  one's  back 
in  the  yellow  sand  and  be  fanned  sleepily,  grace- 
fully. An  enjoyment,  however,  which  could  not 
be  allowed  long:  continuance  when  there  was  a 
horse  to  be  caught,  a  camp  to  be  reached,  a 
judgment  to  be  written ;  the  whole  burden  of  a 
world,  in  short,  on  Smith- Jones's  young  shoulders. 

'  I  could  get  up  now,  if  you  would  remove  that 
fan,'  he  said  at  last,  weakly  surprised  at  his  own 
difficulty  in  stringing  two  words  together  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

'  There  is  no  hurry,  Huzoor'  came  in  immediate 
reply.  '  The  Protector  of  the  Poor  being  so  very 
young,  there  is  naturally  plenty  of  time  for  all 
things  ere  he  has  to  leave  life ;  yea,  plenty  of  time.' 

What  a  remarkable  voice !  Soft  as  the  cooincc 
of  the  doves  in  the  jhand  tree,  and  no  louder ; 
the  far-away  echo  of  a  voice,  toneless,  yet  mellow. 
But  then  the  whole  experience  was  remarkable, 
and  he  lay  trying  to  piece  common  sense  into  it 
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with  his  brain  still  muddled  by  the  jar  which 
had  so  nearly  sent  him  to  still  more  novel  en- 
vironments, until  his  hatred  of  hosli  made  him  sit 
up  suddenly,  unsteadily,  one  hand  supporting 
himself,  the  other  averting  the  sweep  of  the  fan. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  place ;  yonder  was 
the  white  road,  there  the  responsible  hole,  the 
wallow  in  the  sand  where  his  horse  had  rolled, 
the  jliand  tree  gay  in  its  shreds  and  patches. 

But  what  was  that  to  one  side  of  him  ?  Some 
one,  either  half- fledged  girl  or  shrunken  old 
woman,  seated  in  one  of  those  flat  baskets  which 
packmen  use  for  carrying  their  burdens.  It  was, 
in  effect,  a  pack-basket,  since  cords  attached  it  to 
one  end  of  a  langliy,  or  yoke,  which  was  resting 
against  a  net  full  of  small  earthen  pots  fastened 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  pliant  lever.  The 
sight  of  a  human  being  in  a  pack-basket  was 
unusual,  but  Smith -Jones  during  the  last  six 
months  (that  is  to  say,  during  his  service  in  India) 
had  seen  so  many  strange  things  that  he  set  it 
down  as  yet  another  eccentricity  of  an  eccentric 
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people.  The  occupant  of  the  basket,  however, 
disturbed  him  more;  he  even  thought  (with  a 
certain  sense  of  shame,  which  would  have  been 
wanting  had  he  been  older,  or  younger)  of  fairy 
godmothers — as  if  such  banalities  could  be  con- 
sidered by  Smith-Jones,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  third  grade  !  And  yet  he  was  not  without 
excuse.  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  has  described  what 
'  She '  became  when  the  fire  scorched  the  charm 
out  of  a  face  and  form  which,  but  for  magic, 
would  have  mouldered  and  been  remoulded  to 
fresh  beauty  centuries  and  centuries  before.  The 
figure  in  the  pack -basket  was  as  shrunken,  as 
shrivelled,  as  any  '  She.'  Extreme  old  age  had 
driven  womanhood  away ;  it  had  stolen  every 
curve,  every  contour,  every  colour;  and  yet, 
possibly  because  the  slow  furnace  of  natural  life 
is  kinder  than  its  artificial  fires,  there  was  nothing 
unlovely  in  the  wizened  face  or  form.  On  the 
contrary,  Smith -Jones,  despite  the  memory  of 
that  fancied  kiss  still  haunting  his  brain,  looked 

at  her  without  a  shudder.     She  was  dressed  in  a 
VOL.  II  N 
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way  which  even  his  ignorance  of  the  gala  costumes 
of  respectable  females  told  him  was  unusual.  A 
very  full  red  silk  petticoat  bordered  with  gay 
colours  was  half  tucked  into  the  basket,  half  dis- 
played over  the  edge  in  coquettish  quillings  and 
frillings  of  the  bright  embroidery.  A  loose  sacque 
of  the  same  stuff,  many  times  too  large  for  the 
bones  it  covered,  lay  in  wrinkles  on  arms  and  bust 
with  here  and  there  a  glint  of  tarnished  tinsel, 
while  a  veil  of  like  material,  faded  to  a  purplish 
tint,  its  heavy  gold  thread  tracings  torn,  frayed,  or 
wanting,  hid  all  but  the  tiny  hand  and  arm  sway- 
ing the  fan,  and  a  shrunken,  waxen  face  whence 
a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes  looked  at  him  wisely. 

'The  Presence  would  do  well  to  repose  once 
more,'  came  the  worn-out  voice.  '  He  is  not  to  die 
this  time.  He  has  broken  nought  save  his  blue 
spectacles,  and  that  is  well.  Spectacles  are  not 
for  the  young ;  and,  as  this  slave  said  but  now, 
my  Lord  is  in  possession  of  such  great  youth  that 
he  can  afford  to  rest  till  Dittu  returns  from 
pursuing  the  Presence's  horse,  which,  conceiving 
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tluit  the  Protector  had  no  immediate  need  of  its 
services,  hath  retired,  after  the  manner  of  beasts, 
to  gorge  in  a  gram  field.  But  I,  being  Dittu's 
relation,  can  affirm  that  he  will  of  a  surety 
return  ere  long ;  therefore  rest  is  within  reach,  and 
if  the  Presence  will  lie  down  again  I  will  keep 
the  fly -people  from  settling  on  the  Presence's 
face.' 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  effort  to  rise  had  made 
Smith- Jones  feel  decidedly  queer,  so  without  more 
ado  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow  which  the  strange 
watcher  had  evidently  improvised  from  the  coarse 
outside  veil  she  had  worn  over  her  finery.  He 
guessed  this  by  the  lingering  smell  of  roses  which 
clung  to  the  fabric. 

'  You  might  tell  me  how  I  came  to  fall  off,  and 
who  you  are,'  said  he  after  a  pause,  a  little  fretfully, 
for  he  was  unused  to  inaction,  and  impatient  at 
things  he  did  not  understand. 

'  Hiizoor!  rat-holes  are  very  simple  things.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  a  snake-hole.  If  my  Lord  had 
gone  a  space  farther  from  the  tree,  he  would  not 
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have  been  on  sacred  ground,  and  then  the  serpent 
might  not  have  revenged  himself.' 

Smith -Jones  gave  a  little  wriggle.  'What 
bosh  ! '  he  muttered  ;  adding  aloud,  as  if  to  change 
the  subject,  '  And  who  are  you,  mother  ? ' 

'  If  my  Lord  dislikes  old  wives'  tales,'  came  the 
cooine  voice,  '  he  will  not  care  for  mine.  He 
is  so  young.  If  the  Presence's  great-grand- 
father— ' 

'  What  do  you  know  about  my  great-grand- 
father ? '  he  interrupted  hotly. 

'Nothing,  except  that  the  Protector  of  the 
Poor  must  have  had  one.  That  is  all.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  Presence's  great-grandfather  (Heaven 
cool  his  grave !)  had  been  in  Jodhnagar  when  he 
was  young  he  might  have  heard  Gulabi^  sing.  I 
am  Gulabi,  Iluzoor' 

The  peacock's  feather  fan,  with  its  scent  of  dead 

roses,  swung  backwards  and  forwards,  backwards 

and  forwards,  in  that  even  rhythmical  sweep  which 

only  those  accustomed  to  the  task  from  childhood 

'"■  Rose. 
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can  maintain  for  long  without  break  or  Haw.  It 
was  particularly  soothing. 

'I  was  singer  to  the  great  Maharani  at  the 
Pearl  Palace/  went  on  the  voice.  '  I  had  to  sing 
her  to  sleep  whilst  I  fanned  her  as  I  am  fanning 
the  Pillar  of  Justice  even  now.  I  used  to  sing  also 
before  the  Court  in  the  evening,  sitting  in  the 
screened  room  where  only  the  great  and  the  fav- 
oured had  sight  of  my  mistress.  Sometimes  the 
Presence's  people  came  from  over  the  sea ;  I  have 
seen  them.  They  came  in  those  days  for  gold  and 
jewels.  Sometimes  also  for  love ;  not  for  justice, 
as  my  Lord  comes  now.  Nor  did  they  wear  blue 
spectacles ;  but  then  they  were  young,  and  I,  who 
am  so  old  now,  I  was  young  also.' 

The  melancholy  cadence  of  her  words  was  quite 
lost  on  Smith- Jones  who  was  fast  recovering  him- 
self, and  beginning  once  more  to  take  a  rational 
view  of  life,  and  an  interest  in  the  situation,  as  a 
situation.  Among  other  things  he  was  a  student 
of  folk-lore,  and  the  chance  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion from  this  old  woman,  something  that  might 
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even  be  construed  into  a  sun-myth,  was  exceed- 
ingly tempting.  'You  must  know  a  lot  of  old 
songs,  mother/  he  said  in  superior  tones.  '  Sing 
me  one  while  we  are  waiting  for  Dittu.  (3r  if  you 
can't  sing  it,  you  know,  just  say  it ;  I  only  want 
the  words.' 

Was  it  a  faint  chuckle  he  heard,  as  he  lay  prone 
on  his  back,  or  only  a  louder  gurgle  of  those  cease- 
less doves  in  the  jhancl  tree  ?  The  old  lady's  voice, 
imperturbably  toneless,  arrested  his  wonder.  '  Why 
should  I  not  sing,  Huzoor,  seeing  I  am  of  a  family 
of  bards  ?  We  sing  both  of  the  old  and  the  new^ 
order.  My  father  and  my  father's  father  sang  of 
them  before  me ;  yet  I  have  no  son  to  sing  them 
after  me.  So  the  songs  I  sing  die  with  me.  When 
I  am  dead  no  one  will  hear  them  any  more.' 

All  the  more  reason  why  he  should  hear  them 
now,  thought  Smith- Jones,  feeling  surreptitiously 
in  his  pocket  for  a  note-book. 

'The  Presence  need  not  trouble  himself.  He 
must  close  his  eyes  or  I  shall  forget  my  song.  My 
singing  is  for  sleep  and  dreams,  and  this  song  has 
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been  waiting  to  be  sung  so  long  that  it  is  well-nigh 
forgotten  already.     Listen  and  dream,  Huzoor  ! ' 

She  began  in  the  usnal  low  chant,  varied  by 
occasional  sudden  turns  modulating  the  tone  into 
a  higher  or  a  lower  key  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  story.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  performance,  save 
the  absolute  want  of  vibration  in  the  worn-out 
voice,  whose  even  softness  became  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  contrasted  with  the  passion  in  the 
words.  Yet  Smith-Jones  felt  at  once  that  he  was 
listening  to  a  past  mistress  in  her  art.  The  art 
which  in  old  times  represented  history,  literature, 
and  the  drama,  and  made  the  desire  for,  or  posses- 
sion of,  a  really  good  bard  a  just  cause  for  battle, 
murder,  or  sudden  death  among  rival  Courts.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  recollect  the  exact  words  used, 
but,  in  telling  me  the  tale  years  after,  he  declared 
that  his  memory  clung  close  to  the  original,  and 
that  her  song  swept  on  untrammelled  by  more 
rhyme  or  rhythm  than  what  seemed  to  come  to  it 
spontaneously  through  the  chant.     She  sang,  in 
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fact,  as  the  native  bards  sing,  with  every  now  and 
again  an  interlude  of  refrain  or  exclamation  serving 
as  a  pause  during  which  the  singer  grasps  a  fresh 
idea,  a  new  measure.  And  this,  according  to  Smith- 
Jones,  was  the  song  that  she  sang. 

Listen,  Pillar  of  Justice  !  Listen. 

Roses  smell  sweet,  but  tliey  are  silent  when  the  sun 
kisses  them.  1  sing  of  a  rose  who  sang,  yet  rose-like  was 
silent  of  kisses.  Heart  of  my  heart !  why  should  I  sing 
of  a  kiss  which  never  came,  of  the  kiss  owed  to  the  rose, 
not  by  the  dead  but  the  living  1 

For  what  is  a  dead  man's  kiss  to  lips  that  are  like  the 
rose  1  He  was  so  fair  and  young,  he  came  from  far  over 
the  seas.  Was  it  jewels  or  gold  he  was  seeking  ?  No 
matter  !  'twas  love  that  he  found. 

His  hair  was  golder  than  gold,  his  eyes,  full  of  laughter, 
were  blue — blue  as  the  sapphires  he  sought  whilst  love 
was  seeking  for  him.  Yea,  the  black  sought  for  love  in 
the  blue.  Oh,  cold  were  his  eyes  !  cold  as  the  snows  in 
the  north  when  the  rose  began  singing 

Hai,  golden  sun  !  Hai,  cold  l^lue  skies  ! 
Grant  me  but  this,  a  look,  a  kiss. 
Hai!  Hai!  Hai! 

Right  to  the  inner  court  of  marble  and  jewels,  'mid 
peacocks'  fans  waving  and  tinkling  sutaras,  he  came  when 
the  stars  came  and  talked  to  my  mistress — talked  of  love 
and  of  jewels,  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.     For  the 
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Rani  grew  old,  and  such  women  are  easily  flattered.  But 
Singing-Rose  smiled  as  she  sang.  Though  naught  but  a 
singing  slave,  men  sought  her  for  love  and  for  kisses,  who 
sought  not  her  mistress.  And  one,  a  snake  of  a  man, 
sought  both  without  shame  ;  he  was  high  in  the  Court 
and  a  noble,  the  Rani's  known  lover. 

Hai^  the  snake  !  Hai,  venomous  thing. 
Dead  of  your  own  poisoning  ! 
Hail  Hail 

But  what  is  a  snake  to  a  rose  when  the  gold  sun  may 
kiss  her  ?  So  she  sang  sweeter  and  sweeter  till  blue  eyes 
grew  kinder.  '  What  is  your  price  for  a  song,  Singing- 
Rose  ? '  he  asked,  softly.  '  Gold  from  a  snake,  but  a  kiss 
from  the  sun,'  I  sang  bravely  ;  giving  no  heed  to  her 
frown,  for  speech  was  not  mine,  save  by  singing  ;  night 
after  night  singing  on,  whilst  they  whispered  of  love  and 
of  jewels.  '  I  owe  her  a  gift  of  a  surety,'  he  said  the  last 
night  to  my  mistress.  '  Give  her  gold,'  she  replied  with 
a  sneer.      '  What  more  would  you  give  to  a  slave  ? ' 

Hai  !  Gold,  nothing  but  gold  ! 
The  heart  of  the  Rose  turned  cold. 
She  sought  for  love  ! 
Listen  !  listen  ! 
Oh,  the  ways  of  love  are  bold. 
And  the  guiles  of  love  are  old. 

The  coins  were  wrapped  in  a  paper  ;  it  had  a  voice  of 
its  own.  '  To-niglit,  when  the  gong  chimes  one,  the  seeker 
will  find  a  kiss,  in  the  twelve-doored  marble  summerhouse 
bowered  in  roses.'      Alone  in  the  garden  I  read  it.      I 
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saw  not  the  snake  hid  in  the  bushes  with  unwinking, 
venomous  eyes.  'This  to  my  mistress,'  he  laughed, 
'and  to-night,  when  the  clock  chimes  one,  he  dies;  for 
the  Eani  sought  love,  and  he  gave  her  but  words.  What 
are  words  in  exchange  for  the  jewels  she  gave  as  a  bride  ? 
The  jewels  he  steals  from  the  Queen  when  he  leaves  us 
to-morrow.' 

Lies,  lies  !  nothing  but  lies  from  the  snake  ! 
The  sun  gives  gold  he  does  not  take. 
Lies  !  lies  ! 

Heart  of  my  heart !  what  are  words  and  tears  to  a 
snake  ?  And  the  sun  far,  far  from  the  rose  ;  too  far  for 
a  warning.  Listen  !  the  rose  has  thorns  to  protect  her 
blossoms  ;  a  woman  has  guiles  and  smiles  to  protect  her 
lover.  '  What  matters  a  kiss  at  one  ? '  said  I.  '  Take 
yours  at  eleven,  in  the  twelve-doored  marble  summerhouse 
bowered  in  roses.' 

Hai  !  the  greed  and  lust  in  his  look, 
The  greed  at  the  baited  hook  ! 
He  saw  not  the  thorn. 

But  the  Kose  saw  his  lying  soul  ;  she  knew  he  would 
take  his  kiss,  and  betray  her  when  it  was  over.  She 
knew  that  with  venomous  snakes  there  is  no  safety  but 
death.  One  and  eleven  when  figured  on  paper  show 
little  of  change.  A  stroke,  a  scratch  of  a  thorn  !  No 
need  for  more  than  a  scratch,  ere  the  paper  was  lost  by 
the  maiden  and  found  by  her  mistress.  Lost  by  the 
guile  of  one  woman,  found  in  the  path  of  another. 
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0  lieart !   waiting  'mid  the  liowers, 
Counting  out  the  hours 
Till  the  snake's  kiss  ! 

One — tivo — tkr'ee  —four — five — six — seven — eight — nine 
ten — eleven  ! 

The  clasp  of  a  snake  is  cold,  but  the  clasp  of  death  is 
colder  ;  and  coldest  of  all,  the  warm  clinging  clasp  of  a 
rose,  holding  him  tighter  and  tighter  when  the  knife 
flashed  out  of  the  dark.  '  Let  me  go,'  he  shrieked  in 
his  terror,  but  the  thorns  of  the  rose  held  fast,  the  warm 
blood  staining  her  bosom  as  she  waited  for  death  in  her 
turn.  Then  lights  and  an  uproar,  and,  lo  !  instead  of 
the  stranger  the  Rani's  own  lover  was  dead. 

Dead  !  who  grieves  when  a  snake  is  dead  I 
Men  are  glad  that  its  power  has  fled. 
They  laugh  in  their  sleeve. 

Yet  was  there  crying  and  shouting,  and  noise  bring- 
ing warning  to  all,  reaching  the  moon  in  the  heavens, 
the  sun  in  its  rising, — hastening  its  flight  from  the  east, 
to  its  home  in  the  arms  of  the  west.  Is  not  that  the 
course  of  the  sun  ?  Leaving  the  east  with  a  smile  ;  leav- 
ing the  rose  and  the  nightingale  ?  Yea  !  'tis  the  course 
of  the  sun. 

Ha%  for  the  Rose,  the  Singing-Rose  ! 
Hai^  for  the  nightingale  ! 

Yet  who  kills  his  own  pleasure  ?  Who  kills  the  bul- 
bul  in  the  rose  ?  No  !  they  cut  its  wings,  they  prison 
it,   they   bid   it   sing;   sing  with   a  blood-stained    heart 
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Avlien  tlie  sun  shines  on  other  roses.  So  it  sang,  waiting 
always  for  the  kiss  which  never  came.  Pillar  of  Justice, 
from  the  land  of  the  western  sun,  say  !  did  the  Kose 
deserve  the  kiss  which  never  came  ?  Hath  she  not 
waited  long  enough  for  the  promised  kiss  ? 

The  song  ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  began,  and 
Smith -Jones,  distinctly  disappointed  at  its  want 
of  historical  value,  thanked  the  old  lady  politely. 
It  appeared  to  him  confused  and  bewildering ; 
nevertheless  part  of  it  might  be  twisted  into  some 
semblance  of  a  myth.  The  sun  was  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  chiming  of  the  hours  pointed 
conclusively  to  the  swallowing  up  of  darkness  by 
light,  and  vice  versa.  And — by  Jove,  that  must 
be  Dittu  returning  with  the  horse ! 

It  was ;  Dittu,  the  horse,  a  bundle  of  green 
wheat,  and  a  very  broad  grin — all  of  which 
common  objects  relieved  Smith- Jones,  who,  to  say 
sooth,  felt  out  of  his  element  lying  on  his  back 
and  being  fanned  by  an  old  mummy.  In  his  more 
collected  mood  it  struck  him  as  undignified.  He 
blushed  a  little,  rose  hastily,  and  prepared  to 
mount  liis  horse  and  depart  at  once.     AVith  this 
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intention,  proceeding  to  rummage  in  his  pockets 
for  a  rupee,  which  with  a  courteously -intended 
grunt  he  tendered  to  the  old  woman.  She  might 
have  been  a  graven  image  for  all  the  notice  she 
took  of  him  or  his  coin.  The  hand  holding  the 
fan  rested  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  were  half  closed. 

'The  Presence  wastes  time.  He  had  better 
give  the  hucksheesh  to  me,'  remarked  Dittu, 
grinning  again.  '  The  old  mother  is  nigh  stone- 
deaf  and  blind.  She  sits  so  all  day,  never  saying 
a  word  save  her  prayers.  She  is  a  real  pious  one. 
Hai,  Hai,  what  misfortune  !  The  stirrup  of  the 
Protector  of  the  Poor  is  broken.  God  send  the 
iron  may  be  lying  in  the  sand  where  the  base- 
born  beast  fell ! ' 

Smith-Jones's  puzzled,  perturbed  look,  as  he 
watched  Dittu  on  his  knees  searching  for  tlie 
missing  stirrup-iron,  may  have  been  due  to 
anxiety  lest  he  should  have  to  walk  six  miles 
into  camp.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  may  have  been 
wondering  if  the  fall  had  seriously  injured  his 
brain ;  anyhow  there  was  an  unusual  air  of  doubt 
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about  him  when  Dittu's  grin  and  the  iron  came 
out  of  the  sand  together  with  the  remark  that,  if 
the  Presence  would  sit  down  and  wait  a  while,  he, 
Dittu,  had  some  string  with  which  a  splice  of  the 
broken  strap  could  be  made  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  Presence  no  longer  required 
the  pillow,  he  would  e'en  cover  up  the  old  mother 
again  with  the  veil  he  had  taken  from  her.  It 
was  more  decent  like ;  and  she  was  a  decent  old 
creature,  despite  the  fancy  she  had  to  wear  those 
gay  garments  of  her  youth.  So  the  white  veil 
was  wound  about  the  faded  finery,  leaving  nothing 
visible  but  the  waxen  face  with  its  half-closed 
eyes. 

'  What  are  you  carrying  her  about  for  ? '  asked 
Smith-Jones  jerkily. 

'  She  is  so  old,  Huzoor,  and  we,  her  belongings, 
thought  she  might  like  to  end  her  long  life  peace- 
fully in  holy  Ganges.  So  as  I  had  the  dead 
ancestors  of  the  village  to  carry  (they  are  in  those 
little  pots  on  the  other  side  of  the  yoke,  Huzoor) 
we  just  put  her  to  make  a  balance  in  the  basket.' 
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Smith-Junes's  blue  eyes  (they  really  were  fine 
eyes  now  the  spectacles  were  away)  grew  big 
with  surprise.  '  You  mean  that  those  little  pots 
contain  your  dead  ancestors  ? ' 

'  Their  ashes,  Huzoor ;  the  ashes  of  the  village 
for  the  year.  Some  one  always  takes  them  at 
pilgrimage-time,  and  as  I  was  strong  I  brought 
the  old  lady  too.  She  doesn't  seem  able  to  die  up 
there  amongst  us  all,  and  she  will  have  to  be 
brought  along  some  time.  She  is  mostly  bones, 
as  it  is,  no  heavier  than  the  ashes  yonder.' 

He  nodded  his  head  at  the  netful  of  pots  and 
went  on  twining  the  thread.  Smith-Jones's  face 
grew  more  and  more  troubled.  He  had  read  in 
books  of  old  people  being  brought  thus  to  end 
their  days  devoutly  in  the  sacred  stream,  and  it 
had  seemed  to  him  an  interesting  and  curious 
habit.      That  was  all.     It  seemed  different  now. 

'  The  Presence  is  surprised  at  the  ways  of  the 
dust-like  ones,'  continued  Dittu  cheerfully ;  '  but 
old  Gulabi  is  accustomed  to  being  carried  about 
in  a  basket.     When  she  was  quite  a  girl — a  long 
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time  ago,  before  the  gracious  and  beneficent  rule 
of  the  Presences  came  to  put  an  end  to  all  wrong- 
doing— she  had  both  her  feet  cut  off  for  some- 
thing she  did.  I  have  heard  my  grandmother  say 
she  was  a  gay  one ;  but  it  must  have  been  so 
long  ago  that  we  may  forget  it  in  her  present 
decency.' 

'  Both  her  feet  cut  off ! ' 

'  HuzooT,  the  feet  of  young  people  lead 
them  into  mischief.  She  was  a  singer,  and  she 
got  into  trouble,  so  I  have  heard  old  folk  say. 
If  the  Presence  will  cause  forgiveness  to  be 
awarded  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
trouble  was  an  Englishman.  One  of  the  no- 
account  wanderers  who  used  to  come  before  the 
Great  Company  Bahadur  threw  the  mantle  of 
protection  over  the  poor.  I  know  not  the  story 
rightly ;  perhaps  even  old  Gulabi  hath  forgotten 
it,  seeing  it  was  so  long  ago.  The  Piani  she  served 
was  jealous,  and  would  have  killed  the  Singing- 
Eose  (so  they  called  tlie  old  mother)  but  for  her 
art.     That  they  could  not  spare.     What  tyrant 
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kills  the  bul-bul  in  his  garden  ?  So  they  cut  her 
feet  off  to  keep  her  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  for  those  who  walk  lightly. 
See !  the  stirrup  is  ready  for  the  foot  of  the 
Presence  and  will  support  him  safely  on  his 
road.' 

Smith  -  Jones  stood  irresolute  before  the 
mummy-like  figure  in  the  basket.  '  Did  she  ever 
tell  you  the  story  herself  ? '  he  asked  at  length. 

Dittu's  tongue  clucked  emphatic  denial  from 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  '  Hu?:oor,  she  became 
decent  before  my  day.  Besides,  grandmother  said 
even  when  she  was  young  Gulabi  held  her  tongue 
on  that  score.  Only  if  folk  pitied  her  for  crawling 
like  a  frog  she  would  smile,  saying  some  things 
were  worth  more  than  feet,  and  she  expected  her 
deserts  some  day.  Hai  !  Hai  !  a  bold  saying  for 
carnal  sinners,  but  holy  Ganges  will  choke  the 
wickedness  from  her  for  ever.' 

'Then  you  will  take  her — to — to  Hurdwar — 

and — and   leave   her   there.'      Smith -Jones   had 

a  difficulty  with  this  euphemism  for  the  strange 
VOL.  II  0 
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and  barbarous  custom  he  had  read  about  in  books. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  old  creature  seated  in  her 
flat  basket  in  the  stream,  a  prey  to  exposure  and 
cold. 

'  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  her  coming 
back/  suggested  Dittu  humbly.  'My  grannie 
(she  is  over  there,  Huzoor,'  nodding  his  head  to- 
wards the  earthen  pots)  '  was  the  last  person  who 
knew  her  ere  she  ceased  singing.  Now  she'  is 
gone,  wherefore  should  Gulabi  wait  longer  ?  She 
hath  waited  over  long  as  it  is.  To-night,  when 
the  moon  rises,  we  will  travel  onwards  to  her 
rest.  I  must  get  back  to  the  village  by  harvest- 
time.' 

Smith- Jones  gave  Dittu  the*^  rupee.  He  rode 
into  camp  sedately ;  he  wrote  his  judgment  still 
more  sedately ;  then  he  ate  his  dinner  and  sat 
down  sedately  to  read,  one  book  after  another — 
the  Asiatic  Antiquary,  a  sermon  by  his  father  on 
the  relative  guilt  of  the  heathen — which  in  its 
day  had  fluttered  the  fold  of  Muddleton-on-the- 
Fens  by  its  laxity — Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology, 
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finally  llic  WJiole  Duty  of  Mem,  which  had  been 
presented  to  hmi  by  a  maiden  aunt.  And  outside, 
beyond  the  thin  film  of  canvas  separating  him 
from  the  calm  Indian  night,  stretched  a  flood  of 
moonshine ;  the  tent-ropes  glittering  like  silver 
cords  against  the  dark  leafage  of  the  banian-tree, 
the  white  road  shining  like  a  straight  broad  path 
to  heaven — or  elsewhere.  Sitting  beside  the  read- 
ing lamp  he  could  see  past  the  furled  chicks  of 
the  door,  right  away  to  east  and  west :  west  to 
Eajputana  and  the  Pearl  Palace;  east  to  holy 
Ganges  and  the  golden  gates  of  the  great  Eest- 
House. 

Chink-a-cliink-a-cliink  came  the  brass  jingles 
of  a  haiighy,  making  Smith-Jones  lay  down  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  restlessly,  and  move  towards 
the  door.  Along  that  broad  white  shining  path 
from  west  to  east  came  a  strange  sight, — an  old 
mummy  of  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  shroud-like  ^  eil 
and  balanced  by  the  ashes  of  the  village.  Sway- 
ing, bobbing,  dancing,  mummy  and  ashes  alike,  as 
the  pliant  bamboo  lever  on  Dittu's  shoulder  made 
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the  jingles  chink  and  the  eyes  on  the  worn  pea- 
cock's plume  at  either  end  look  as  if  they  were 
alive.  Shuffle,  shuffle,  shuffle,  bob,  bob,  bob,  came 
Dittu  and  his  burden.  Hiirri  Gunga!  Hurri 
G'ungaf  Hurri  Gungaf^  Just  a  little  guttural 
grunting,  like  a  pig's,  to  keep  the  shuffle  and  the 
bob  together. 

Smith-Jones  stood  staring  into  the  moonlight, 
the  picture  of  irresolution.  The  shadow  of  the 
banian-tree  lay  right  across  the  road  in  a  solid 
mass  of  darkness,  as  if  a  great  gulf  were  fixed 
between  the  light  westward  and  the  light  eastward. 
Here,  in  this  No  Man's  Land,  Dittu  set  down  his 
langliy,  propped  the  lever  into  position  with  his 
packman's  stick,  and  made  sideways  for  an  inter- 
lude of  tobacco  among  the  camp-followers  at  the 
watch-fires  across  the  road. 

Smith-Jones  and  the  hanghy  were  alone.  He 
could  scarcely  see  it  in  the  darkness,  though  a 
wayward  gleam  of  moonlight  glittered  on  the 
brass  jingles  and  lit  up  the  peacock's  eyes.     For 

^  The  usual  pilgrinf s  cry. 
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all  that  he  saw  it  clearly  in  his  mind.  He  saw 
the  net  of  earthen  pots,  the  hgure  in  the  shroud, — 
nay,  he  saw  more  !  He  saw  through  the  grave 
clothes  to  the  faded  finery  within,  and  througli 
that  again  to  something  which  had  not  faded 
despite  the  long,  long  years.  To  something 
wdiich  was  waiting  still  for  its  reward. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Smith- 
Jones  forgot  everything  he  had  been  taught.  He 
forgot  his  father's  sermon,  he  forgot  sociology, 
folk-lore,  and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He  forgot 
the  sun-myth  and  the  great  fight  between  darkness 
and  dawn  which  never  ceases.  He  even  forgot 
himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  shadowy  gulf, 
stooped,  and  paid  another  man's  debt  of  honour 
with  a  kiss. 

He  told  me  the  tale  years  after,  when  we  were 
sitting  over  our  toddy  round  a  camp  fire.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  ban- 
ian-tree lay  like  a  gulf  across  a  white  road ;  per- 
haps that  awoke  the  memory.      He  was  then  a 
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married  man,  with  a  charming  wife  and  a  growing 
family,  but  never,  he  assured  me,  had  he  forgotten, 
nor  could  he  ever  forget,  that  kiss  !  He  declared 
that  for  one  short  second  the  whole  world  was  at 
his  feet,  tlie  wilderness  a  blossoming  rose,  the 
perfumes  of  which  lingered —  Here  he  took 
off  his  spectacles,  for  though  he  had  given  up 
wearing  blue  ones  years  before,  his  kind  eyes  had 
become  a  little  dim,  perhaps  with  the  sympathy 
they  bestowed  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ; 
he  took  off  his  spectacles,  I  say,  and  wiped  them 
furtively. 
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'The  case  of  Mussumat^  Nuttia  being  without 
heirs/  droned  the  Court-Lispector. 

'  Bring  her  in.' 

'  She  is  ah'eady  in  the  Presence.  If  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Poor  will  rise  somewhat, — at  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  Huzoor  ! — beside  the  yellow- 
trousered  legs  of  the  guardian  of  peace, — that  is 
Mussumat  Nuttia.' 

A  child  some  three  years  of  age,  with  a  string 
of  big  blue  beads  round  her  neck, — a  child  who 
had  evidently  had  a  very  satisfying  meal,  and  who 
was  even  now  preserving  its  contour  by  half-a-yard 
of  sugar-cane,  stared  gravely  back  at  the  Assistant 
Magistrate's  grave  face. 

^  A  title  of  courtesy  equivalent  to  our  /nistress. 
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'  She  has  no  heirs  of  any  kind  ? '  he  asked. 

'  JS'one,  Ilitzoor  !  Her  mother  was  of  the  Harni 
tribe,  working  harvests  in  Bhamaniwallah-khurd. 
There  the  misfortune  of  being  eaten  by  a  snake 
came  upon  her  by  the  grace  of  God.  Mussumat 
Nuttia  therefore  remains — ' 

'  Oh,  Guardian  of  the  Poor ! '  said  two  voices 
in  unison,  as  two  tall  bearded  figures  swathed  in 
whitish-brown  draperies  pressed  a  step  forward 
with  outstretched  petitioning  hands.  They  had 
been  awaiting  this  crisis  all  day  long  with  that 
mixture  of  tenacity  and  indifference  which  is  seen 
on  most  faces  in  an  Indian  Court. 

'Give  her  in  charge  of  the  head-men  of  the 
village  ;  they  are  responsible.' 

'  Shelter  of  the  world  !  'tis  falsely  represented. 
The  woman  was  a  vagrant,  a  loose  walker,  a — ' 

'  Is  the  order  written  ?  Then  bring  the  next 
case.' 

One  flourish  of  a  pen,  and  Mussumat  Nuttia 
became  a  village-legacy  ;  the  only  immediate  result 
l^eino;  that,  havino"  sucked  one  end  of  her  suc^ar-cane 
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dry,  she  began  methodically  on  the  other.  Half- 
an-hour  afterwards,  mounted  on  a  white  pony, 
with  pink  eyes  and  nose,  and  a  dyed  pink  tail  to 
match,  she  was  on  her  way  back  to  the  cluster  of 
reed  huts  dignified  by  the  name  of  Bhamaniwallah- 
khurd,  or  Little  Bhamaniwallah.  Big  Bhamani- 
wallah  lay  a  full  mile  to  the  northward,  secured 
against  midsummer  floods  by  the  high  bank  which 
stretched  like  a  mud  wall  right  across  the  Punjab 
plain,  from  the  skirts  of  the  hills  to  the  great 
meeting  of  the  five  waters  at  Mittankote.  But 
Little  Bhamaniwallah  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  river, 
and  so  Bahadur,  and  Boota,  and  Jodha,  and  all  the 
grave  big-bearded  Dogas  who  fed  their  herds  of 
cattle  on  the  low  ground,  and  speculated  in  the 
cultivation  of  sandbanks,  lived  with  their  loins 
girded  ready  to  shift  house  with  the  shifting  of  the 
river.  That  was  why  the  huts  were  made  of  reeds  ; 
that  was  why  the  women  of  the  village  clanked 
about  in  solid  silver  jewelry,  thus  turning  their 
persons  into  a  secure  savings-bank. 

Mussumiit  Jewun,  Bahadur  the  head-man's  wife. 
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wore  bracelets  like  manacles,  and  a  perfect  yoke 
of  a  necklet,  as  she  patted  out  the  dough  cakes  and 
expostulated  shrilly  at  the  introduction  of  a  new 
mouth  into  the  family,  when  Nuttia,  fast  asleep, 
was  lifted  from  the  pony  and  put  down  in  the 
warm  sand  by  the  door. 

'  She  belongs  to  the  village,'  replied  the  elders, 
wagging  their  beards.  '  God  knows  what  my 
Lords  desire  with  the  Harni  brat,  but  if  they  ask 
for  her,  she  must  be  forthcoming ;  ay !  and  fat. 
They  like  people  to  grow  fat,  even  in  their  jail- 
khanas! 

So  Nuttia  grew  fat ;  she  would  have  grown  fat 
even  had  the  fear  of  my  Lords  not  been  before  the 
simple  villagers'  eyes,  for  despite  her  tender  years 
she  was  eminently  fitted  to  take  care  of  herself. 
She  had  an  instinct  as  to  the  houses  where  good 
things  were  being  prepared,  and  her  chubby  little 
hand,  imperiously  stretched  out  for  a  portion,  was 
seldom  sent  away  empty.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  sober 
truth,  Nuttia  was  not  to  be  gainsaid  as  to  her  own 
hunger.     '  My  stomach  is  bigger  than  tliat,  grand- 
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mother ! '  she  would  say  confidently,  if  the  alms 
appeared  to  her  inadequate,  and  neither  cuffs  nor 
neglect  altered  her  conviction.  She  never  cried, 
and  the  little  fat  hand,  silently  demanding  more, 
came  back  again  and  again  after  every  rebuff,  till 
she  felt  herself  in  a  condition  to  seek  some  warm 
sunny  corner,  and  curl  round  to  sleep.  She  lived 
for  the  most  part  with  the  yelping,  slouching 
village  dogs,  following  them,  as  the  nights  grew 
chill,  to  the  smouldering  brick-kilns,  where  she 
fed  the  little  dust-coloured  puppies  with  anything 
above,  or  beneath,  her  own  appetite. 

As  she  outgrew  childhood's  vestment  of  curves 
and  dimples,  some  one  gave  her  an  old  rag  of  a 
petticoat.  Perhaps  the  acquisition  of  clothes 
followed,  as  in  ancient  days,  a  fall  from  grace ; 
certain  it  was  that  Nuttia  in  a  garment  was  a  far 
less  estimable  member  of  society  than  Nuttia 
without  one.  To  begin  with,  it  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  many  mortal  sins. 
Vainglory  in  her  own  appearance,  deceit  in 
attempting    to    palm    the   solitary  prize   off    on 
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the  world  as  a  various  and  complete  wardrobe, 
and  dishonesty  flagrant  and  unabashed ;  for,  once 
provided  with  a  convenient  receptacle  for  acquired 
trifles,  Nuttia  took  to  stealing  as  naturally  as  a 
puppy  steals  bones. 

Then,  once  having  recognised  the  pleasures  of 
possession,  she  fought  furiously  against  any  in- 
fringement of  her  rights.  A  boy  twice  her  size 
went  yelling  home  to  his  parents  on  her  first 
resort  to  brute  force  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  a  potsherd  tied  to  her  favourite  puppy's  tail. 
This  victory  proving  unfortunate  for  the  peace  of 
the  village,  the  head-men  awoke  to  the  necessity 
for  training  up  their  Legacy  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 
So  persistent  pummelling  was  resorted  to  with  the 
happiest  effect.  Nuttia  stole  and  fought  no  more  ; 
she  retired  with  dignity  from  a  society  which  failed 
to  appreciate  her,  and  took  to  the  wilderness  instead. 
At  earliest  dawn,  after  her  begging -round  was 
over,  she  would  wander  out  from  the  thorn - 
enclosures  to  the  world — a  kaleidoscope  world 
where  fields  ripened  golden  crops  one  year,  and 
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the  next  brought  the  red -brown  river  wrinklmg 
and  dimpling  in  swift  current ;  where  big  brand- 
new  continents  rose  up  before  eager  eyes,  and 
clothed  themselves  in  green  herbs  and  creeping 
things  innumerable  ;  going  no  further,  however,  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  except  when  the  pelicans 
hunched  themselves  together  to  doze  away 
digestion,  or  a  snub-nosed  alligator  took  a  slimy 
snooze  on  the  extreme  edge.  If  you  wished  to 
watch  the  birds,  or  the  palm  -  squirrels,  or  the 
jerboa  rats,  you  had  to  face  northwards  and 
skirt  the  high  bank.  So  much  of  Dame  Nature's 
ways,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  Mussumat  Nuttia 
learnt  ere  the  setting  sun  and  hunger  drove 
her  back  to  the  brick-kilns,  and  the  never-failing 
meal  of  scraps — never-failing,  because  the  Lords 
of  the  Universe  liked  people  to  be  fat,  and 
the  head-men  were  responsible  for  their  Legacy's 
condition. 

So  when  an  Assistant  Magistrate — indefinite 
because  of  the  constant  changes  which  apparently 
form  part  of  Western  policy — included  the  Bha- 
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maniwallahs  in  his  winter  tour  of  inspection,  a 
imnchaiyut,  or  Council  of  Five,  decided  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  village  to  provide  Nuttia  with  a 
veil,  in  case  she  should  be  haled  to  the  Presence  ; 
and  two  yards  of  Manchester  muslin  were 
purchased  from  the  reserve  funds  of  the  village, 
and  handed  over  to  the  child  with  many  wise  saws 
on  the  general  advisability  of  decency.  Nuttia's 
delight  for  the  first  five  minutes  was  exhilarating, 
and  sent  the  head-men  back  to  other  duties  with 
a  glow  of  self-satisfaction  on  their  solemn  faces. 
Then  she  folded  the  veil  up  quite  square,  sat  down 
on  it,  and  meditated  on  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  could  be  put. 

The  result  may  be  told  briefly.  Two  days 
afterwards  the  Assistant  Magistrate,  being  a  keen 
sportsman,  was  crawling  on  his  stomach  to  a 
certain  long  low  pool  much  frequented  by  teal 
and  mallard.  In  the  rear,  gleaming  white  through 
the  caper  bushes,  showed  the  usual  cloud  of 
witnesses  filled  with  patient  amazement  at  this 
unnecessary  display  of  energy ;  yet  for  all  that 
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counting  shrewdly  on  the  good  temper  likely  to 
result  from  good  sport.  So  much  so,  that  the 
sudden  uprising  into  bad  language  of  the  Huzoor 
sent  them  forward  prodigal  of  apology;  but  the 
sight  that  met  their  eyes  dried  up  the  fountain  of 
excuse.  Nuttia,  stark  naked,  stood  knee -deep  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  pool,  catching  small  fry 
with  a  bag-net  ingeniously  constructed  out  of  the 
Manchester  veil. 

The  punchaiyut  sat  again  to  agree  that  a  child 
who  could  not  only  destroy  the  sport  of  the 
Guardian  of  the  Poor,  but  could  also  drag  the 
village  honour  through  the  mud,  despite  munificent 
inducements  toward  decency,  must  be  possessed  of 
a  devil.  So  Nuttia  was  solemnly  censed  with  red 
pepper  and  turmeric,  until  her  yells  and  struggles 
were  deemed  sufficient  to  denote  a  casting  out  of 
the  evil  spirit.  It  is  not  in  the  slow -brained, 
calm -hearted  peasant  of  India  to  be  unkind  to 
children,  and  so,  when  the  function  was  over, 
Mussumat  Jewun  and  the  other  deep -chested, 
shrill -voiced  women  comforted  the  victim  with 
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sweetmeats  and  the  assurance  that  she  would  be 
ever  so  much  better  behaved  in  future. 

ISTuttia  eyed  them  suspiciously,  but  ate  her 
sweetmeats.  This  incident  did  not  increase  her 
confidence  in  humanity ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  of  the  brute  creation  was  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  her.  She  might  have  had  a  heart 
instinct  with  greed  of  capture  and  sudden  death, 
instead  of  that  dim  desire  of  companionship,  for 
all  the  notice  taken  by  the  birds,  and  the 
squirrels,  and  the  rats,  of  her  outstretched  hand- 
ful of  crambs.  She  would  sit  for  lonsf  hours, 
silent  as  a  little  bronze  image  set  in  the  sunshiny 
sand ;  then  in  a  rage,  she  would  fling  the  crumbs 
at  the  timid  creatures,  and  go  home  to  the  dogs 
and  the  buffaloes.  They  at  least  were  not  afraid 
of  her ;  but  then  they  were  afraid  of  nobody,  and 
Nuttia  wanted  something  of  her  very  own. 

One  day  she  found  it.  It  was  only  an  old  bed- 
leg,  but  to  the  eye  of  faith  an  incarnation.  For 
the  leg;  of  an  Indian  bed  is  not  unlike  a  hw^e 
ninepin,  and   even   a  Western   imagination   can 
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detect  the  embryo  likeness  between  a  ninepin 
and  the  human  form  divine.  Man  has  a  head, 
so  has  a  ninepin  ;  and  if  humanity  is  to  wear 
petticoats  one  solid  leg  is  quite  as  good  as  two — 
nay,  better,  since  it  stands  more  firmly.  Arms 
were  of  course  wanting,  but  the  holes  ready  cut 
in  the  oval  centre  for  the  insertion  of  the  bed- 
frame  formed  admirable  sockets  for  two  straight 
pieces  of  bamboo.  At  this  stage  Nuttia's  treasure 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  sign-post ;  but  the 
passion  of  creation  was  on  the  child,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  something  comically,  yet  pitifully, 
like  the  Legacy  herself  stared  back  at  her  from 
that  humble  studio  among  the  dirt-heaps — a  shag 
of  goat's  hair  glued  on  with  prickly -pear  juice, 
two  lovely  black  eyes  drawn  with  Mussumat 
Jewun's  khol  pencil,  a  few  blue  beads,  a  scanty 
petticoat  and  veil  filched  from  the  child's  own 
garments. 

Nuttia,  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  a  tinsel- 
decorated  bride  in  Big  Bhamaniwallah,  called  her 
creature  Sirdar  Begum  on  the  spot.     Tlien  she  hid 

VOL.  n  p 
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her  away  in  a  tussock  of  tiger-grass  beyond  the 
thorn  enclosures,  and  strove  to  go  her  evening 
rounds  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Yet  it 
was  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  had  stepped  down 
to  take  her  by  the  hand.  Henceforward  she  was 
never  to  be  alone.  All  through  the  silent  sunny 
days,  as  she  watched  the  big  black  buffaloes  grazing 
on  the  muddy  flats — for  Nuttia  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  herd-girl  by  this  time — Sirdar 
Begum  was  with  her  as  guide,  counsellor,  and 
friend.  Whether  the  doll  fared  best  with  a  heart's 
whole  devotion  poured  out  on  her  wooden  head, 
or  whether  Nuttia's  part  in  giving  was  more 
blessed,  need  not  be  considered ;  the  result  to  both 
being  a  steady  grin  on  a  broad  round  face.  But 
there  was  another  result  also — Nuttia  began  to 
develop  a  taste  for  pure  virtue.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  necessity  of  posing  before  Sirdar  Begum  as 
infallible  joined  to  the  desire  of  keeping  that 
young  person's  conduct  up  to  heroic  pitch,  which 
caused  the  sudden  rise  in  principle.  At  all  events 
the  Legacy's  cattle  became  renowned  as  steady 
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milkers,  and  the  amount  of  butter  she  managed 
to  twirl  out  of  the  sour  curds  satisfied  even 
Mussum^t  Jewun's  demands ;  whereupon  the  other 
herds  looked  at  her  askance,  and  muttered  an 
Indian  equivalent  of  seven  devils.  Then  the 
necessity  •  for  amusing  the  doll  led  Nuttia  into 
lingering  round  the  little  knots  of  story-tellers 
who  sat  far  on  into  the  night,  discoursing  of  jins 
and  ghouls,  of  faithful  lovers,  virtuous  maidens, 
and  the  beauties  of  holiness.  Down  on  the  edge 
of  the  big  stream,  with  the  water  sliding  by, 
Nuttia  rehearsed  all  these  wonders  to  her  adored 
bed-leg  until,  falling  in  love  with  righteousness, 
she  took  to  telling  the  truth. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake  in  a  cattle-lifting  district, 
and  Bhamaniwallah-khurd  lay  in  the  very  centre 
of  that  maze  of  tamarisk  jungle,  quicksand,  and 
stream,  which  forms  the  cattle-thief's  best  refuge. 
So  Bahadur,  and  Jodha,  and  Boota,  together  with 
many  another  honest  man,  made  a  steady  income 
by  levying  blackmail  on  those  who  sought  safety 
within  their  boundaries  ;  and  this  without  in  any 
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way  endangering  their  own  reputations.  All  that 
had  to  be  done  was  to  obliterate  strange  tracks  by 
sending  their  own  droves  in  the  right  direction, 
and  thereafter  to  keep  silence.  And  every  baby 
in  both  Bhamaniwallahs  knew  that  hoof-prints 
were  not  a  legitimate  subject  for  conversation  ;  all 
save  Nuttia,  and  she — as  luck  would  have  it — was 
a  herd-girl !  They  tried  beating  this  sixth  sense 
into  her,  but  it  was  no  use,  and  so  whenever  the 
silver -fringed  turban,  white  cotton  gloves,  and 
clanking  sword  of  the  native  Inspector  of  PoHce 
were  expected  in  the  village,  they  used  to  send  the 
Legacy  away  to  the  back  of  beyont, — right  away 
to  the  Luckimpura  island  maybe,  to  reach  which 
she  had  to  hold  on  to  the  biggest  buffalo's  tail,  and 
thus,  with  Sirdar  Begum  tied  securely  to  its  horns, 
and  her  own  little  black  head  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  its  wake,  cross  the  narrow  stream  ;  after 
which  the  three  would  spread  themselves  out  to  dry 
on  the  hot  sand.  ISTuttia  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
island,  and  many  a  time  when  she  might  have  driven 
the  herds  to  nearer  pastures,  preferred  the  long  low 
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stretches  of  Luckimpura  where  a  flush  of  green 
lingered  even  in  the  droughts  of  April. 

But  even  there  on  one  very  hot  day  scarcely  a 
blade  was  to  be  found,  and  Nuttia,  careful  of  her 
beasts,  and  noting  the  lowness  of  the  river,  gathered 
them  round  her  with  the  herdsman's  cry,  and  drove 
them  to  the  further  brink,  intending  to  take  them 
across  to  a  smaller  island  beyond.  To  her  surprise 
they  stood  knee  deep  in  the  water  immovable, 
impassive,  noses  in  air,  with  long  curled  horns 
lying  on  their  necks. 

The  Legacy  shaded  her  eyes  to  see  more  clearly. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  swift  shallow 
stream,  the  level  sand,  and  gleams  of  water 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon.  Something  had 
frightened  them — but  what  ?  She  gave  up  the 
puzzle,  and  with  Sirdar  Begum  bolt  upright  before 
her  sat  on  a  snag,  dangling  her  feet  over  the 
stream  for  the  sake  of  the  cool  air  which  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  river. 

The  buffaloes  roamed  restlessly  about,  disturbed 
doubtless  by  the  cloud  of  flies.      The  sun  beat 
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down  ineffectually  on  the  doll's  fuzzy  head,  but 
it  pierced  Nuttia's  thick  pate,  making  her  nod 
drowsily.  Her  voice  recounting  the  thrilling 
adventures  of  brave  Bhopalutchi  died  away  into 
a  sigh  of  sleep.  So  there  was  nothing  left  but  the 
doll's  wide  unwinking  eyes  to  keep  watch  over  the 
world. 

What  was  that?  Something  cold,  icy -cold! 
Nuttia  woke  with  a  start.  One  brown  heel  had 
touched  the  water;  she  looked  down  at  it,  then 
swiftly  around  her.  The  buffaloes  huddled  by  the 
ford  had  ceased  to  graze,  and  a  quiver  of  light 
greeted  her  glance  at  the  purple  horizon.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  breaking  off  a  root  from  the 
snag,  held  it  to  the  dimpling  water.  The  next 
instant  a  scared  face  looked  at  the  horizon  once 
more.  The  river  was  rising  fast,  rising  as  she  had 
never  seen  it  rise  before.  Yet  in  past  years  she 
Had  witnessed  many  a  flood — floods  that  had  swept 
away  much  of  the  arable  land,  and  driven  the 
villagers  to  till  new  soil  thrown  up  nearer  the 
high  bank.    Ay  !  and  driven  many  of  them  to  seek 
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new  homes  beside  the  new  fields,  until  Bhamani- 
wallah-khurd  had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  houses, 
a  very  few,  and  these  on  that  hot  April  day 
deserted  for  the  most  part,  since  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  were  away  at  the  harvest. 
Even  the  herds  had  driven  their  cattle  northwards, 
hoping  to  come  in  for  some  of  the  lively  bustle  of  the 
fields.  So  there  remained  none  save  Nuttia  on  the 
Luckimpura  island,  and  Mussumat  Jewun  with  her 
new  baby  and  the  old  hag  who  nursed  her,  in  the  reed 
huts.  All  this  came  to  the  girl's  memory  as  the 
long  low  cry  of  the  herd  rose  on  the  hot  air,  and 
with  Sirdar  Begum  close  clasped  in  her  veil  she 
drove  the  big  buffalo  Moti  into  the  stream.  How 
cold  the  water  was — cold  as  the  snows  from  which 
it  came  !  The  Legacy  had  not  lived  in  the  lap  of 
the  river  for  so  long  without  learning  somewhat 
of  its  ways.  She  knew  of  the  frost-bound  sources 
whence  it  flowed  and  of  the  disastrous  floods 
which  follow,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  on  unusual 
heat  or  unusual  rain  in  those  mountain  fastnesses. 
The  coming  storm  whose  arch  of  cloud,  shimmering 
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with  sheet-lightning,  had  crept  beyond  the  line  of 
purple  haze,  was  nothing ;  that  was  not  the  night- 
mare of  the  river-folk. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  when  dry  land  was 
reached,  hesitating  whether  to  strike  straight  for 
the  high  bank  or  make  for  the  village  lying  a  mile 
distant.  Some  vague  instinct  of  showing  Sirdar 
Begum  she  was  not  afraid,  made  her  choose  the 
latter  course,  though  most  of  the  herd  refused  to 
follow  her  decision  and  broke  away.  She  collected 
her  few  remaining  favourites,  and  with  cheerful 
cries  plunged  into  the  tamarisk  jungle.  Here, 
shut  out  from  sight,  save  of  the  yielding  bushes, 
her  thoughts  went  far  afield.  What  if  the  old 
nullah  between  the  reed  huts  and  the  rising  ground 
were  to  fill  ?  What  if  the  low  levels  between  that 
rising  ground  and  the  high  bank  were  to  flood  ? 
And  every  one  beyond  in  the  yellow  corn,  except 
Mai  Jewun  and  people  who  did  not  count, — babies, 
and  old  women,  and  the  crippled  girl  in  the  far 
hut !  Only  herself  and  Sirdar  Begum  to  be  brave, 
for  Mai  Jewun  was  sick. 
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'  Wake  up  !  wake  up  !  Mai  Jewun  !  the  floods 
are  out ! '  broke  in  on  the  new-born  baby's  wail  as 
Nuttia's  broad,  scared  face  shut  out  the  sunlight 
from  the  door. 

'  Go  away,  unlucky  daughter  of  a  bad  mother,' 
grumbled  Jewun  drowsily.  'Dost  wish  to  cast 
thy  evil  eye  on  my  heart's  delight  ?     Go,  I  say.' 

'  Yea,  go ! '  grumbled  the  old  nurse  cracking 
her  fingers.  '  Sure  some  devil  possesseth  thee  to 
tell  truth  or  lies  at  thy  own  pleasure.' 

But  the  crippled  girl  spinning  in  the  far  hut 
had  heard  the  flying  feet,  caught  the  excited  cry, 
and  now,  crawling  on  her  knees  to  the  door,  threw 
up  her  hands  and  shrieked  aloud.  The  water 
stood  ankle-deep  among  the  tamarisk  roots,  and 
from  its  still  pool  tiny  tongues  licked  their  way 
along  the  dry  sand. 

'  The  flood  !  the  flood  ! '  The  unavailing  cry  rang 
out  as  the  women  huddled  together  helplessly. 

'  Mai  Jewun  !  there  is  time,'  came  the  Legacy's 
eager  voice.  '  Put  the  baby  down,  and  help.  I 
saw  them  do  it  at  Luckimpura  that  time  they  took 
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the  cattle  over  the  deep  stream,  and  Bahadur  beat 
me  for  seeing  it.     Quick  !  quick  ! ' 

Simple  enough,  yet  in  its  very  simplicity  lay 
their  only  chance  of  escape.  A  string-woven  bed 
buoyed  up  with  the  bundles  of  reeds  cut  ready  for 
re-thatching,  and  on  this  frail  raft  four  people — 
nay  five !  for  first  of  all  with  jealous  care  Nuttia 
placed  her  beloved  Sirdar  Begum  in  safety, 
wrapping  her  up  in  the  clothes  she  discarded  in 
favour  of  free  nakedness. 

Quick !  quick  !  if  the  rising  ground  is  to  be 
gained  and  the  levels  beyond  forded  ere  the  water 
is  too  deep !  Moti  and  a  companion  yoked  by 
plough-ropes  to  the  bed,  wade  knee-deep,  hock- 
deep,  into  the  stream,  and  now  with  the  old, 
cheerful  cry  Nuttia,  clinging  to  their  tails  and  so 
guiding  them,  urges  the  beasts  deeper  still.  Tlie 
stream  swirls  past  holding  them  with  it,  though 
they  breast  it  bravely.  A  log,  long  stranded  in 
some  shallow,  dances  past,  shaving  the  raft  by  an 
inch.  Then  an  alligator,  swept  from  its  moorings 
and  casting  eyes  on  ISTuttia's  brown  legs,  makes 
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the  beasts  plunge  madly.  A  rope  breaks, — the 
churned  water  sweeps  over  the  women, — the  end 
is  near, — when  another  frantic  struggle  leaves 
Moti  alone  to  her  task.  The  high  childish  voice 
calling  on  her  favourite's  courage  rises  again  and 
again ;  but  the  others,  cowed  into  silence,  clutch 
together  with  hid  faces,  till  a  fresh  plunge  loosens 
their  tongues  once  more.  It  is  Moti  finding  foot- 
hold, and  they  are  safe — so  far. 

'  Quick  !  Mai  Jewun,'  cries  Nuttia,  as  her  com- 
panions stand  looking  fearfully  over  the  waste  of 
shallows  before  them.  She  knows  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  ridge  they  have  reached  that  time  is 
precious.  '  We  must  wade  while  we  can,  saving 
Moti  for  the  streams.    Take  up  the  baby,  and  I — ' 

Her  hands,  busy  on  the  bed,  stilled  themselves, 
— her  face  grew  grey, — she  turned  on  them  like  a 
fury.  '  Sirdar  Begum  !  I  put  her  there — where 
is  Sirdar  Begum  ? ' 

'  That  bed-leg ! '  shrilled  the  mother,  tucking  up  her 
petticoats  for  greater  freedom.  '  There  was  no  room, 
and  Heart's  Delicfht  was  cold.     Bah  1  wood  floats.' 
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'  Hull-lal-lal-a  Icdla  la  ! '  The  herdsman's  cry 
was  the  only  answer.  Moti  has  faced  the  flood 
again,  but  this  time  with  a  light  load,  for  the  baby 
nestling  amid  Nuttia's  clothes  is  the  only  occupant 
of  the  frail  raft. 

'  My  son !  My  son !  Light  of  mine  eyes ! 
Core  of  my  heart !     Come  back  !     Come  back  ! ' 

But  the  little  black  head  drifting  down  stream 
behind  the  big  one  never  turned  from  its  set 
purpose.  Wood  floated,  and  so  might  babies. 
Why  not  ? 

Why  not,  indeed  !  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mai 
Jewun  was  right.  A  dilapidated  bed -leg  was 
picked  up  on  a  sandbank  miles  away  when  the 
floods  subsided;  and  Moti  joined  the  herd  next 
day  to  chew  the  cud  of  her  reflections  contentedly. 
But  the  Village  Legacy  and  Heart's  Delight  re- 
mained somewhere  seeking  for  something, — that 
something,  doubtless,  which  had  turned  the  bed- 
leg  into  Sirdar  Begum. 

THE   END. 


